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“AMERICAN ACADEMY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THE TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS IN THE | 
UNITED STATES. 


Questions of taxation in the United States are becom- 
ing every year more important, more complex and more 
dificult of solution. State tax commissions have reccntly 
gone over the whole field in New York, Massachusetts and 
Michigan; in Ohio and Illinois taxation is a political issue. 


The most difficult part of the problem relates to the taxation 
of corporations, and a correct solution of this question would 
help very much in supplying the answers to several others. 
There are a great many ways of taxing corporations, none 
of which satisfy entirely the demands of both theory and 
practice, even where the property and business taxed are 
confined to a single state. For the present discussion we 
may distinguish three methods: (1) The taxation of net 
receipts, (2) the taxation of tangible wealth plus franchise, 
(3) the taxation of the concern on a valuation equal to the 
sum of the values of the stock and bonds. Theoretical jus- 
tice requires, first, that the tax shall reach the actual income 
earning power of the business, and, secondly, that the bur- 
den shall be equitably apportioned among the parties that 
receive the income. Now it is evident that the first method of 
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taxing a corporation reaches the income of the stockholders, 
but does not touch that of the bondholders. The stock- 
holders pay no more than they ought to. The bondholders, 
however, if they are not taxed through the corporation, are 
not likely to be found, and so are not taxed at all.’ The 
second method of taxation reaches, on the other hand, the 
whole effective income capacity of the business, but it does 
not provide for a proper adjustment of the burden between 
the stockholder and the bondholder. The stockholder only 
is taxed. But first we should see what is meant by the tax- 
ation of tangible wealth plus franchise. It is, of course, 
well recognized that a tax on tangible property only is gen- 
erally insufficient. Many corporations have a large earning 
power with a small amount of tangible wealth. This is the 
case, for example, with an express company,’ the tangible 
wealth of which consists, perhaps, of a few horses and 
wagons and warehouses, but whose earning power depends 
chiefly on its organization, contracts and good-will.’ So, 
too, of telephone and telegraph companies or even of great 
producing and manufacturing corporations, such as the oil 
or steel combinations,‘ the tangible wealth is not an adequate 


measure of earning power. In the case of a street railway, 
the main source of wealth is usually found in the privileges 
or franchises which it enjoys in the use of the public high- 
ways.° If these concerns are to be taxed according to their 
ability it is obvious, and the fact has long been recognized, 
that they should contribute on the basis of a valuation which 
takes account of these things, just as they are bought and 


1 This form of property has increased enormously in recent years, notably with 
the great development of ‘‘ industrial" securities. The loaning of money on 
bonds is substituted for the loaning of money on ordinary commercial paper and 
the change makes it possible to reach a creditor interest which was formerly even 
more difficult to discover and assess at the proper place. 

2 Cf. Rept. Ohio Tax Commission, 1893, p. 48. 

* Adams Express Co. v. Ohio St. Aud., 166 U. S. 185. 

4 Cf. Rept. Industrial Commission, p. 13, and testimony there cited. 

5 Cf. Howe: Taxation of Corporations. ANNALS AMER. ACAD., September, 1899, 
p. 15. Cf. Report of Maltbie in recent issue (1901) of Municipal Affairs on the 
Street Railway Franchises in Chicago. 
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sold in the market on such a basis.’ The taxation of tangi- 
ble wealth plus franchise means this and nothing more. The 
franchise may consist of a legal privilege of a monopolistic 
character, or it may consist simply of the advantages of busi- 
ness organization — and connection, or it may ‘combine both.” 
The third method of reaching “The ability of a corporation 
mentioned above is the taxation of stock plus bonds. The 
theory of this valuation is briefly as follows : The stock plus 
the bonds equal the total value of the property standing in the 
name of the company, and the shareholders and bondholders 
are considered as creditors and claimants for the total income 
over operating expenses, etc.,—the former taking a contin- 
gent and indeterminate profit, the latter a definite interest 
payment. This tax is usually levied on the corporation , 
itself, and the shareholder and bondholder are exempted. 
In these last two cases the stockholders practically bear the 
full burden of the tax, and the bondholders, the creditors of 
the corporation, escape. In the first case, on the other hand, 
the shareholders pay no more than theory demands, but the 
wealth under the control of the corporation is not reached 
fully until the bondholders, who draw their interest from it, 
are taxed also, individually. Under certain conditions (7.e., 
when the bondholders reside in the state) it is possible to 
reach both stockholders and bondholders through a tax on 
the corporation. This may be done by requiring the treas- 
urer of the corporation to deduct the proper portion of the 
tax from the interest payment due to the bondholders. 

The difficulties are great enough when the corporations 
operate in only one state and the bondholders and stock- 
holders are all residents. The situation is much more diffi- 
cult, however, when interstate complications of business or 
ownership appear. Each one of these methods of taxation 
meets with difficulties either of an economic or constitutional 


1 Cf. important decision recently rendered (October, 1901) by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, Chicago Teacher's Tax Case. 

2 Note the definition of “special franchise” in the N. Y. Ford Franchise Law. 
It includes the tangible wealth. See Municipal Affairs, June, 1899. 
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character. It is obvious that it would be impracticable, 
economically, as it would be impolitic and unjust, legally, 
to tax them in each state for the whole value of their busi- 
ness. No state should tax the receipts from business, even 
of a domestic corporation, except in so far as they are 
obtained from business in the state. Yet this principle is 
sometimes violated.' Difficulties arise with respect to the tax- 
ation of tangible wealth plus franchise. The state wherein 
the corporation is domiciled may tax it to the full extent of its 
faculty, and yet it may have tangible wealth in other states 
where it is doing business which is taxed there. So, too, 
the latter state, taxing only tangible wealth, may not reach 
the faculty of the corporation in proportion to the amount 
of business done within its borders.* On this last point a 
very important decision has been recently rendered. An 
attempt was made by the authorities of the State of Ohio to 
tax a foreign express company on the intangible values of 
its business in the state. The court upheld the tax.* 

Difficulties of a similar nature appear also in respect to 
the third method of taxation. For example, one state may 
tax a domestic corporation on a valuation equal to the sum 
of the values of the stock and bonds, and in another state 
the same corporation may be taxed on its tangible wealth 
situated there, or on its receipts earned there, or in some 
similar way involving double taxation to a greater or less 
degree; so that here as in the two former cases the proper 
rule,—taxation according to the means of obtaining revenue 
situated in the state,—is violated. 


1Cf. Walker, Double Taxation, 125. 

2 Cf. Walker, of. cit., 115-116. 

8 According to the statement of facts given, the company’s shares were worth 
at least $16,800,000; the real estate of the company was declared to be worth $3,036,- 
327-52, and the tangible personalty $1,159,491.05. This left at least $12,610,181.43 of 
intangible values, and it was claimed that a part of this should be taxed in Ohio. 
The court say: “ Where is the situs of this intangible property? Is it simply 
~where its home office is, where is found the central directing thought which con- 
trols the workings ofthe great machine, or in the state which gave it its corporate 
franchise; or is that intangible property distributed where its tangible property is 
located and its work done? Clearly, as we think, the latter.” Adams Express 
Co. v, State Aud,, 166 U.S. 185 (1896). 
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In all these cases, moreover, obstacles of another sort 
restrict or prevent a full or fair assessment by the state 
authorities. These difficulties are of a constitutional char- 
acter. The law is very complicated, and to attempt a full 
exposition of it would be inappropriate here, but there are a 
few leading principles which for the present purpose can be 
stated briefly with a fair degree of accuracy. The first prin- 
ciple to be noted is that which affects the third form of 
assessment—taxation of the corporation on stock plus bonds. 
The courts have held that it is lawful to tax the shares of 
stock or the capital stock of a corporation to the corporation 
itself, no matter where its business is done,’ or to the share- 
holders, whether they all live within the state or not ;? but 
in the case of bonds, the opposite rule obtains, and the states 
are inhibited from taxing the bonds in the hands of the 
bondholders in so far as they are held by non-residents.* 
It is still allowable to tax the corporation on the basis of 
stock and bonds, provided that they are used simply as a 
means of gauging the value of the business, but the whole 
burden of the tax comes then on the stockholders, while the 
bondholders, so far as their interest is concerned, go scot 
free, though perhaps they may be taxed elsewhere. This is 
an unfortunate situation, since it prevents the states from 
establishing the tax in such a manner as will bear equally 
upon all faculties. If it is objected to this view that the 
bondholder will be taxed where he resides, the difficulty is 
by no means obviated, for to tax the corporation at its total 
value, estimated in this way, and to tax the bondholder on 
what the corporation owes him, is double taxation. On the 


1 Peo. v. Horn Silver Mining Co., 105 N. Y. 76. Cf. Walker, of. cit., 122-3. 

2 Tappan v. Merchant’s Nat. Bk., 19 Wall. 490; First Nat. Bk. v. Mendota, 65 III. 
44. Cf. Walker, of. cit., 104-5. 

Foreign Held Bonds Case, 15 Wall. 300, “Itis a right that is personal to the 
creditor where he resides, and the residence or place of business of his debtor is 
immaterial. The power of taxation, however vast its character, is necessarily 
limited to subjects within the jurisdiction of the state.” Ina very recent case, @ 
state tax on a mortgage secured by realty situated in the state, the mortgage 
interest being declared to be real estate was upheld, although the mortgagee was 
anon-resident. Savings Soc. v. Multnomah Co., 169 U. S. 421. , 
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other hand, if the rule of valuation is changed, and the state 
where the corporation is doing business taxes the corpora- 
tion only on the capital stock, then the state may be deprived 
of the revenue from a large amount of wealth situated within 
its jurisdiction. In the case of a railroad, for example, the 
bonds may represent almost the whole value of the tangible 
wealth—property which has been mortgaged to such an 
extent as to leave very little value to be represented by the 
stock. 

But there is another obstacle to uniform and equal taxa- 
tion, which, so far as state taxation is concerned, seems well 
nigh insuperable. The difficulty here arises from the fact 
that the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the states is conferred by the constitution upon 
Congress, and the courts have declared that it belongs to 
Congress exclusively.’ For brevity it will be sufficient 
hereafter to speak simply of interstate commerce, with the 
general understanding that the rules we shall have occasion 
to notice apply to foreign commerce also. This control 
granted to the Federal Government has been interpreted 
by the courts in such a way as seriously to limit the taxing 
powers of the states with respect to a great variety of cor- 
porations. If the states attempt to tax corporations on their 
receipts in the state, they may be met by the objection that 
such receipts are partly derived from interstate commerce 
and hence are not subject totaxation.’ If the states attempt 
to tax foreign corporations (7. ¢., corporations of other states 
or nations) upon their franchises, they may be met by the 
objection that the state has conferred no franchise, and hence 
cannot tax them thereon,’ nor can they exclude them from 
doing business in the state, if their business is concerned 


1 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 

* Fargo v. Mich., 121 U. S. 230; Phila. S. S. Co. v. Penn ., 122 U. S. 326. 

3 Peo. v. Equit. Trust Co., 96 N. Y. 387. Cooley quotes this case in the opposite 
sense; Taxation, p. 388, but the court say: “ Nor could it be taxed on account of its 
corporate franchise, as that was not given by ourlaws..... its franchises exist 
only at the place of its domicile and residence.” The court upheld the tax asa 
tax on business, but the above doctrine seems something more than odséer, 
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with interstate commerce,’ nor can they impose a privilege 
tax upon such corporations for the right to do business in 
the state.” Further, though the states may tax corporations 
on the business they transact in the state,* they cannot tax 
either domestic or foreign corporations on their business so 
far as it is a matter of interstate commerce.‘ Such corpofa- 
tions may be taxed on their property in the state.° 

These restrictions and limitations by no means exhaust 
the number which might be cited to show what difficulties 
exist in the way of bringing about a system of equal and 
uniform taxation. The result is that the states generally 
are deprived of the power to tax some corporations in an 
adequate and equitable manner, while those particular states 
in which the corporations are domiciled have sometimes 
powers of taxation which are far greater than they could 
exercise under any warrant of economic interest.® 

It has been suggested that the Federal Government 
might by specific authorization allow the several states to 
exercise certain powers of control which would in part 
enable them to surmount these constitutional limitations.’ 
Thus Professor Huffcut writes: 


Congress, in the exercise of its powers to regulate commerce 
among the states and with foreign nations, may remove the impedi- 
ment to the operation of state laws upon such commerce. It may, 
therefore, remove the impediment to the operation of state laws upon 
corporations engaged in interstate or international commerce. This 
would commit the control of all domestic and foreign corporations to 
the legislature of that state. 


1 Pensacola Tel. Co, v. West. U. Tel. Co., g6 U.S. 1. 

2 Robbins v. Shelby Co. Taxing Dist., 120 U. S. 489; Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Penn., 
114 U. S. 196. 

8 Peo. v. Equit. Trust Co., 96 N. Y. 387. 

4 Pickard v. Pullman Car Co., 117 U. S. 34. 

6 Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Penn., 114 U. S. 196; Adams Expr. Co. v. Ohio St. Aud., 
166 U. S. 185. 

FE. g., New Jersey. 

7 Huffcut, Rept. Industrial Commission, I, 1215-16, citing as precedents Penn. v. 
Bridge Co., 18 How. 421; /n ve Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545; U.S. Rev. St. 3 4280, 2 Stat. L.. 
205, U. S. Rev. St. 27 4235, 4236, U. S. Rev. St. 2 5219. 
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Now if Congress could give to the state legislatures the 
power to interfere with interstate commerce, as in authoriz- 
ing a bridge which impeded navigation,’ or in allowing a 
state to prohibit the importation of alcoholic liquors,’ it 
certainly could authorize the state legislatures to tax such 
corporations, without respect to the limitations heretofore 
imposed on account of interstate commerce. In fact, as 
long as the states adopted a fair and equal assessment of all 
wealth, it would not amount to a real interference with inter- 
state commerce. But there is a direct precedent for this 
authorization of taxation in the case of a corporation other- 
wise exempt (though on other grounds than interstate 
commerce). This is found in the law permitting the states 
to levy taxes on the shares of national banks.* Such 
authorization of taxation would not be in the nature of a 
delegation of the taxing power, which would without ques- 
tion be beyond the competence of Congress.‘ The Federal 
Government would simply declare that such and such appro- 
priate methods of taxation should not be construed to be an 
unlawful regulation of commerce. Whether this could be 
done or not, it is quite clear that it would not, after all, 
completely satisfy the conditions for a just solution of the 
problem, because some states—7. ¢., those wherein the cor- 
porations are domiciled, would have powers of taxation 
greater than they ought to be allowed to exercise. For 
example, the state which incorporated a railroad would still 
have the power to tax it on its total capital stock, although 
but a small portion of the road might be operated within its 
borders. ° 
Other schemes have been proposed. In 1890 Professor 


1 Penn. v. Bridge Co., 18 How. 421. 
2 Jn re Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545. 
4Cf. Cooley, Taxation, 61-3. ‘It does not admit of argument that Congress can 
neither delegate its own powers nor enlarge those of a state.” /n re Rahrer, 140 
U. S. 545. 
5Commw. v. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 94 Mass. 298; Peo. v. Home Ins. Co., 92 N. ¥. 328; 
Del. Ry. Tax Case, 18 Wall. 208. 
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Seligman suggested that the taxation of corporations of an 
interstate character should be left to the Federal Govern- 
ment." His suggestion was as follows: 

If ataxon net receipts is the best tax, and if a state tax on net receipts 
be declared illegal, a national net receipts tax might be suggested. 
The federal law might impose a tax on net receipts providing for the 
levy, if necessary, by the commonwealth officials themselves, and ap- 
portioning the proceeds according to the mileage in each state. 

The present writer, in 1895, proposed the following plan:’ 


Let the states, then, exempt from taxation all such corporations as 
possess that interstate character ; let the United States levy a general 
tax on their capital stock and bonds, and require the treasurer of the 
corporation to pay the tax, and give to the corporations the right 
to deduct the tax paid on account of such bonds from the interest 
paid to the bondholders without regard to their residence. The 
proceeds of these taxes could then be distributed among the sev- 
eral states in which the corporations operated according to the extent 
of their business therein. 


By calling such a tax a tax on the franchise of the cor- 
poration the United States could follow a precedent estab- 
lished during the Civil War, and would escape the objection 
that it was a direct tax. The tax on the bonds of the foreign 
bondholders (in this case non-American bondholders) could 
be justified under the rulings of the Supreme Court in two 
cases,’ but even if a different interpretation were given to 
such a law (more in accordance with the decision in the For- 
eign Held Bonds Case) the main objects of the law would be 
achieved, in so far as the bonds were held in the United States, 
and in so far as the main problem in the distribution of the 
revenue among the states is concerned. 

It is important to note also the recent proposal of Professor 
Taussig‘* that the states should tax corporations on either 
earnings or total value of securities (with the exemption 
from taxation of all such securities to the owners), and that 


1Seligman, Pol. Sci. Quart., v, 464. 

2 Walker, of. cit., 131. See also Miller, Journ. Pol. Econ., March, 1898, 235; 
McCrea, Annals Amer. Acad., May, 1900, 379. 

8 Ry. Co. v. Collector, 100 U. S. 595; U. S. v. Erie Ry. Co., 106 U. S. 327. 

4 Taussig, Taxation of Securities, Pol. Sci. Quart., March, 1899. Pp. 113, 122. 
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the Federal Government should tax the holders of corpora- 
tion shares and bonds' on their income therefrom through the 
method of stoppage at the source (7. ¢., from the treasurer 
of the corporation, who should deduct the tax from dividends 
and interest), This scheme does not involve the distribution 
of the proceeds of the federal tax among the states, but 
merely provides for the exercise of the concurrent taxing 
power of the National Government. This plan contemplates 
taxing the total productive capacity of the business, or the 
total value of it as represented by the stock plus the bonds, 
directly to the corporation by the state. It is clear that the 
full weight falls on the shareholders. The federal tax 
reaches both bondholder and shareholder. ‘The result is 
that the shareholder is taxed twice and more than twice as 
heavily as the bondholder. 

Recently Professor Seligman renewed his suggestion that 
the Federal Government should intervene to tax corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce and distribute the proceeds 
of the tax among the states according to the amount of busi- 
ness carried on within their jurisdiction.’ 

A question might arise here which the commentators do 

1 And he goes on to say: “‘ It is a further question how far a tax in this form could 
be or should be extended to municipal and state bonds and to mortgage notes and 
other engagements of private individuals.’’ It may be well to call attention to the 
fact that the discussion above has reference only to the taxation of corporations 
and their securities; so far as public stocks are concerned an entirely new series of 
limitations is found. The situation may be summarized as follows: (a) The 
United States may not tax its own bonds if it has exempted them in the contract 
(fifth amendment of the Constitution); (4) a state may not tax the bonds of the 
United States (R. S., 2 3701; Weston v. Charleston, 2 Pet. 449); (c) the United States 
may not tax state bonds, nor the bonds of municipal corporations nor other state 
corporations of a public character (Mercantile Bank v. New York, 121 U.S. 138; 
Pollock v. Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company, 157 U.S. 489); (d) but one state may 
tax residents on property consisting of the bonds of another state (Bonaparte v. 
Tax Court, 104 U. S. 592); (¢) while the taxation by a state of its own bonds, held 
by a non-resident, the tax being imposed subsequent to the issue of the bonds, is 
an impairment of the obligation of contracts and void (Murray v. Charleston, 96 
U. S. 432); (/) and a fortiori a state may not tax its own bonds, if it has exempted 
them in the loan contract (Constitution of United States, Art. I, 3 10, amendment 
xiv; cf. Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518). For the taxation of notes 
mortgages, etc., and the legal and economic difficulties connected therewith, see 
Walker, of. cit., esp. pp. 127-130. 

2 Seligman, Rept. Industrial Commission, IV, 602. 
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not seem to have considered, as to what would be the consti- 
tutional limitations on the Federal Government in the event 
of an attempt at such taxation and distribution. The only 
precedent for anything of this sort seems to be the distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue by the Federal Government in 
1837, and it is well known that there was a grave difference 
of opinion as to the constitutionality of the proceeding. 
Another objection might be raised which at first sight 
would seem to be of an even more serious character and per- 
haps insurmountable. How could the Federal Government 
bring about uniformity in this manner when the states still 
retain their original and undoubted constitutional powers to 
tax such corporations? ‘These are large powers in some 
cases, in others more restricted, but still, within their field, 
powers which the Federal Government could not compel 
them to surrender. Nor could the states, in many cases, in 
view of their own constitutional requirements, surrender 
them or even agree to let them lie in abeyance.’ Here seems 
to exist an objection to the plan which in its legal and prac- 
tical aspects would render the whole thing abortive. It 
would appear, however, that this last difficulty could be met, 
at least in large measure. Since the corporations chiefly 
ander consideration are operating in several states, and are, 
in most cases at least, engaged in some way in interstate 
commerce, they are by virtue of that interstate commercial 
activity subject to the regulation of Congress by the express 
terms of the Constitution. Now when the Federal Govern- 
ment determined to establish the present system of national 
banks with the right to issue notes, it was discovered that 
the scheme could be made effective only by doing away with 
the note circulations of the rival systems of state banks. 
This was easily accomplished (under certain constitutional 
powers authorizing Congress to regulate the currency) by 
laying a prohibitive tax of ten per cent on the note issues of 


1Cf. e.g. California, Const., Art. XITI, 221, 12%; Peo. v. McCreery, 34 Cal. 432; 
Arkansas, Const., Art. XVI, #25, 6, 7; Fletcher v. Oliver, 25 Ark. 289; Ohio, Const., 
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the state banks.’ This tax has been upheld by the courts.* 
This device has suggested to those who seek to enlarge the 
control of the Federal Government in respect to corporations 
—in particular those who advocate the federal control of 
monopolistic combinations—a means of accomplishing their 
purpose which also furnishes a partial solution for the pres- 
ent problem. The plan simply stated is this: That the 
Federal Government shall provide that all corporations 
engaged in commerce among the states or with foreign coun- 
tries shall be authorized to incorporate themselves under the 
laws of the United States, receiving thereby a federal char- 
ter and at the same time surrendering their state charters ; 
that all state corporations carrying on such business shall be 
subjected to special federal taxation, or if necessary shall be 
prohibited from doing such business.* 
Prof. Huffcut says : 


A corporation has no rights outside of the state of its origin except 
such rights as the state into which it goes is pleased to grant to it, 
except that the state into which it goes cannot deny it the right to 
engage in interstate commerce, because the state has no power over 
such commerce, In other words, it is not the strength of the corpo- 
ration, but the impotence of the state, that enables the corporation to 
do such business within the territory of the state. But the National 
Government has precisely the power which is denied to the state. To 
it is committed the power to regulate interstate commerce. It there- 
fore may do what the state may not do, forbid a corporation to engage 
in interstate commerce. . . . Congress, under the power to regu- 
late commerce among the states, may fix the terms upon which cor- 
porations may conduct business or may prohibit them from engaging 
in it at all. 


Whatever may be the practical business character of this 
plan there is no doubt, I think, that in its main elements it 
is legally possible. Certainly the United States can incor- 
porate such organizations, and that, too, even when they 
are already organized under state charters, because this was 

1 Act of March 3, 1865, 2 6. it ad 


2 Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533. e r 
Huffcut, Rept. Industrial Commission, I, 1217-1219. 
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the method followed in the case of the national banks. It 
would appear also that the power to regulate commerce is 
ample enough to enable the Federal Government to prevent 
the state corporations from conducting such business. I do 
not think, however, that it is clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment could entirely control the state in the taxation of these 
new federal corporations. ‘The constitutional limitations 
placed upon the states in this matter are not very clearly or 
satisfactorily determined. ‘The best view seems to be that a 
state can tax the tangible wealth lying in its jurisdiction of 
a federal corporation, though not its franchise, and of course 
not its interstate commerce. Yet some of the cases go much 
further than this apparently, and recognize a right on the 
part of the Federal Government, if it chooses to exercise it, 
to exempt such corporations entirely. It seems a rather 
extreme position, however, to say, for example, that a state 
could be prohibited from taxing the real estate of a federal 
corporation, at least where the business was chiefly a matter 
of private concern and private gain. In the situation con- 
templated the Federal Government would establish so many 
exemptions in this manner as seriously to affect the taxing 
powers of a state—a result which would be entirely contrary 
to the spirit and purpose of the Constitution. The extreme 
view stated above flows logically, however, from the dictum 
of Marshall that ‘‘ the power to tax is the power to destroy.”’ 
It is said that the taxing power is in its nature unlimited, 
and hence the only way to guard against its destructive 
application in such cases is to disallow it entirely. Yet this 
doctrine, it seems, is itself inconsistent, at least in its 
extreme application, with the fundamental doctrine that the 
taxing powers of the state and federal governments are con- 
current. So far as the taxation of the tangible wealth of 
corporations operating under a federal charter is concerned, 


1 Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 573; Cal. v. Pacific Ry. Co., 127 U. S.1. Cf. Plehn, 
Property Tax in California, 126. 
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a more reasonable and practicable interpretation may be 
found in Railway Co. v. Peniston.' 


It is, therefore, manifest that exemption of federal agencies from 
state taxation is dependent, not upon the nature of the agents, 
or upon the mode of their constitution, or upon the fact that they are 
agents, but upon the effect of the tax; that is, upon the question 
whether the tax does in truth deprive them of power to serve the gov- 
ernment as they were intended to serve it, or does hinder the efficient 
exercise of their power. A tax upon their property has no such 
necessary effect. 

So if it were intended that the taxation of these corpora- 
tions should be left entirely to the Federal Government the 
plan might be doomed to failure on this account. But, we 
may ask, would it be necessary under a system of federal 
charters to pursue the plan of federal taxation with all its 
attendant difficulties? Might not the existence of so large 
a degree of federal authority make it possible to offer another 
method of taxation, which would possess most of the advan- 
tages contemplated under the federal plan, and which would 
avoid the difficulties, legal and economic, which are evi- 
dently inherent in it? The Federal Government, it appears, 
might declare to the states that they could tax such federal 
corporations operating in their jurisdiction, while regulating 
the manner in which they should doit. In this way some 
states could be prevented from getting more than they had 
any reasonable right to, while others could get what they 
might justly claim on economic grounds, but which the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution prevents them from obtain- 
ing at present. 

If the system of state taxation of federal corporations 
under regulation of Congress were adopted, the question 
arises as to what would be the proper form of taxation, and 
here we encounter immediately a familiar difficulty. If the 
states wished to reach the total amount of wealth or profit- 
able business in their jurisdictions they would have to adopt 
a tax on the total value, ¢. g., tangible wealth plus fran- 


1 Ry. Co. v. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5. ra 
(178) * 
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OF CORPORATIONS 

chise. They could not tax the shareholders and bondholders 
severally for their respective interests, because the decision 
in the foreign held bonds case excludes from state taxation 
all non-resident bondholders, which makes it impracticable. 
To tax the net receipts would not reach the income value of 
the concern as a whole, but only the shareholder’s interest." 
On the other hand, the taxation of the tangible wealth plus 
the franchise would put the whole burden on the sharehold- 
ers, and would thus fail in equity as between individuals, 
though it would accomplish a good deal in establishing a 
fair distribution among the states. A just consideration of 
the matter would seem to compel the conclusion that the 
increased competency derived from federal authorization 
would not enlarge the powers of the states to the extent of 
enabling them to tax foreign bondholders directly for their 
interest. In this single respect the system of federal taxa- 
tion would be superior, because in that case the foreign 
bondholder would be one who was a non-resident of the 
United States;? the resident bondholders would be taxable, 
and that doubtless would include the large majority of them 
at the present time.’ It might be better, therefore, to leave 

1 Provided, of course, the rate were the same as for other taxes. 

2 But Congress has never recognized this limitation, nor have the courts enforced 
it with respect to federal laws. Under the internal revenue system of the Civil 
War (Act of June 30, 1864, as amended July 13, 1866) certain corporations were 
taxed with respect to interest and dividend payments, though the same were made 
to “ non-residents, whether citizens or aliens," with a specific provision that such 
taxes might be deducted from interest or dividend payments. This law was 
upheld in Railroad Co. v. Collector, 100 U. S. 595. The court say: ‘‘ Whether, asa 
question of international law, this declaration would relieve the corporation from 
the obligation to pay its foreign bondholder the full sum for which it contracted 
we need not discuss; for this court, on all such subjects, is bound by the legislative 
and political departments of its own government.” On this point see Walker, of. 
cit., pp. 22-27, and authorities there cited. In the income tax law of 1894 no 
exemption was made in favor of non-resident citizens (cf. 23 54, 55), nor was this 
made a ground for declaring it unconstitutional (cf. Pollock v. Farmer’s Loan and 
Trust Co., 157 U. S. 489). See also the English Income Tax. 

8Cf. Bacon, Yale Review, November. 1900. Probably to-day foreign holdings in 
corporation bonds in the United States do not exceed one and three-quarters bil- 
lions dollars, This isa small proportion of the total, since the aggregate of rail- 
way bonds in the United States for the fiscal year of 1900 amounts to more than 


three times as much ($5,645,000,000). Cf. Press Bulletin, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, July 11, 1901. 
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to the state governments the assessment and collection of 
taxes on the capital stock or net revenue of the corporations, 
and to establish federal taxation of corporate bonds, with the 
distribution of the proceeds among the states (if this were 
found to be constitutional) in such a manner as to compel 
the bondholders to pay taxes according to their faculty, and 
to give to each state its proper share as determined by the 
principle of economic interests. 

If the system of federal taxation with a distribution of 
the proceeds among the states should be adopted, either in 
whole or in part, what should be the rule of such distribu- 
tion? In his Essays on Taxation’ Professor Seligman takes 
the view that the revenue accruing from any business or 
industry is subject to the claims of two parties—the juris- 
diction where the business is carried on and the jurisdiction 
wherein those who draw the revenue from the business 
reside. So far as the taxation of tangible wealth or business 
is concerned, the tendency to-day is to accept the rule that 
they should be taxed by the jurisdiction of actual situs. In 
this respect each state would depend on its own resources. 
Because the owner of such property or enterprises is an 
‘* absentee,’’ he has no claim to be exempted on any part of 
his investment. Of course a person who has investments in 
many places could not help being an absentee owner in 
respect to some of them. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the jurisdiction of residence may not be will- 
ing, cannot afford, perhaps, to permit residents who enjoy 
the protection of its laws and the benefits of its public im- 
provements and cultural expenditures a total exemption 
from contribution, but in this case the measure of contribu- 
tion should not be faculty but benefits; that is, it should be 
measured by the extent of these privileges enjoyed. This 
would be best established by an entirely independent 
system of taxation which should accept as its typical forms 


1Seligman, Essays on Taxation, 236-7; cf. Adams, Finance, 313-314; Bastable 
Public Finance 304; Schanz, Finanz-Archiv, 1892, II. s. 11; Cohn, Science of Fi, 
nance, 22 223-227. 
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taxes on expenditure, fees and special assessments.’ Quite 
in harmony with this view, as far as it goes, is the recom- 
mendation of the Massachusetts Tax Commission of 1897 
that a tax should be levied on all occupiers on rentals above 
a certain amount.* Such taxes ought not, generally speak- 
ing, to apply to business corporations, but they might apply 
to corporations not organized for gain as well as natural 
persons resident in the jurisdiction. 

Assuming that Congress should attempt some such regula- 
tion of corporations as has been considered, how far would 
it be able to enforce uniformity of taxation, either by exer- 
cising the taxing power directly, or by enlarging and con- 
trolling the exercise of it by the states? In the first place, 
how far would the commerce clause cover corporate enterprise? 
What is commerce? Marshall says,* ‘‘ Commerce undoubt- 
edly is traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. 
. . . The word used in the Constitution . . . . compre- 
hends navigation within its meaning.’’ And Cooley writes:‘ 


The word commerce is not limited to traffic; to buying and selling 
and the exchange of commodities; but it comprehends navigation 
also, and all that is included in commercial intercourse between 
nations and parts of nations in all its branches, and is regulated by 
prescribing rules for carrying on that intercourse. 


Cooley proceeds to enumerate various forms of commer- 
cial enterprise, viz: railroads, bridges, boats, telegraphs. 
To these we may unquestionably add telephones, pipe lines, 
canals, etc. ‘The business of importer’ is one of foreign 
commerce, and so also the purchase and sale of goods among 
the states, either in cash trade* or by sample,’ is a matter of 


1 Land and lucrative capital, in the form of real estate for dwellings, etc., should 
be taxed to the owner by the local jurisdiction, whether the owner is also the occu- 
pier or not. 

2Rept. Mass. Tax Com., 1897, pp. 104-112; cf. N. Y. Tax Rept., 1871, p. 107; also, 
contribution mobilidre in France, Vignes, Traité des Impots, I. p. 43. < 

%Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 

4Cooley, Constitutional Law of the U. S.., 65. 

5 Brown v. Md., 12 Wheat. 419. 

§ Welton v. Mo., gt U. S. 275. 

7 Robbins v. Shelby Co. Taxing District, 120 U. S. 489. 
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interstate commerce. Ina recent case (1895) it was held 
that the manufacture of sugar was notan act of trade or 
commerce among the states." The court say: 


Contracts to buy, sell, or exchange goods to be transported among 
the several states, the transportation of instrumentalities, and articles 
bought, sold or exchanged for the purpose of such transit among the 
states, or put in the way of transit, may be regulated, but this is 
because they form a part of interstate trade or commerce. The fact 
that an article is manufactured for export to another state does not of 
itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the intent of the 
manufacturer does not determine the time when the article or product 
passes from the control of the state and belongs to commerce. 


In line with this view, but of greater force on account of 
its positive character, is the more recent case of Pipe and 
Steel Co. v. U. S.:? 


A sale for delivery beyond the state makes the transaction a part of 
interstate commerce. ...... The commodity may not have com- 
menced its journey and so may still be completely within the juris- 
diction of the state for purposes of state taxation, and yet at that same 
time the commodity may have been soid for delivery in another state. 

From a consideration of the occupations suggested here, 
without going further, it is evident that the judicial interpre- 
tation of the commerce clause makes it possible for the 
regulations of commerce by the Federal Government to 
cover a very large field. Of course this power extends to 
unincorporated as well as incorporated traders, but the con- 
sideration of the former is outside of the limits of the present 
discussion. 

Moreover, it should be observed that if Congress should 
seek to extend its powers still further, there are means at 
hand. There are lines of business not partaking of the 
nature of interstate or foreign commerce which are within its 


to establish and regulate banks; probably this could be ex- 
tended to cover some other financial institutions, e. g., trust 


1U. S. v. Knight, 156 U. S. 1. : 
3 Pipe & Steel Co. v. U. S.,175 U. S. 211. © 
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control. We have already considered elsewhere the power , 
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companies. So, too, the power to grant patents and copy- 
rights could be made a means of controlling the use of them 
and the corporations which used them. Cooley says: 
‘*The power to legislate on the subject of patents is ple- 


91 


nary. 

The consideration of this subject might be carried much 
further with a view to determine how far the Federal Gov- 
ernment could supplant or regulate the states in their taxing 
functions. The matter, however, becomes rather a legal 
and economic puzzle than a question of practical finance. 
It might be possible and even desirable to establish federal 
control in the case of a limited number of enterprises, as for 
example, railroad, telegraph, telephone and steamship com- 
panies ; and, in so far as other social needs would be bene- 
fited by a close regulation and supervision of them, its utility 
would be worth reckoning. The recent proposals for the 
regulation of great manufacturing and trading combinations 
might make it desirable to enlarge the scope of the plan, 
if satisfactory legal methods of control could be devised. 
These other considerations which lead to the demand for 
interference add momentum to the demand for tax reform 
by federal intervention. Some of the representatives of the 
great industrial combinations do not seem to view federal 
regulation with disfavor.’ 

The discussion of such radica' proposals of reform as are 
presented here may seem to some entirely beyond the range 
of practical statesmanship or useful study. Certainly very 
grave questions are involved affecting the nation, the states 
and the individual. It is not appropriate to anticipate the 
many practical difficulties of legislation or administration 
that would undoubtedly be encountered, nor the means of 
meeting them ; in fact the broader suggestions of this sort 
made here are purely tentative. The correct economic prin- 


1 Cooley, Const. Law of U. S., 85. 
Cf. Rept. Industrial Commission, vol. i: J. D. Rockefeller, p. 797; Archbold, p. 
565; Gates, p. 1022. Cf. contra, Havemeyer, p. 122; Gary, p. 1002. 
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ciple should be established first, and this, according to the 
present argument, is found in taxing business undertakings 
where the business is carried on, and persons at their place 
of residence on their consumption. The present confusion 
in state and national finance arises very largely from a lack 
of harmony in theory, though the above rule seems to be the 
goal to which we are working. Once the proper rule is dis- 
covered the possibility of following it under our existing sys- 
tem of constitutional law should be examined, and this is as 
far as we have attempted to go. Broad questions of another 
sort evidently enter in just as soon as we adopt the legal 
expedient of federal action in place of state action. Many 
still view the extension of federal powers with misgivings, 
if not with positive hostility. But it is evident that the 
enlargement of federal control is a matter of necessity in 
many ways, and the need of it will become more and more 
urgent as the economic relations of different parts of the 
country become more intimate and the organization of busi- 
ness more centralized. This solidarity of economic life must 
find a more appropriate expression in the law. 
FRANCIS WALKER. 
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THE MANUFACTURER’S NEED OF RECIPROCITY. 


Trade is always and necessarily reciprocal. Unless both 
sides at the same time receive a benefit from it, it does not 
take place. Each party buys and each sells—gives some- 
thing of which he has a surplus and gets something of 
which he hasa lack. Self-evident when goods are exchanged 
for goods, this is no less true when goods are exchanged for 
money, which is an order in blank for goods. Sometimes 
it fulfills our desire to obtain such an order, and await 
convenient time and conditions for filling it; sometimes to 
have that order filled; in either case we gratify our desire in 
the transaction. In the general view, to provide for trade at 
all, we must provide for reciprocal trade. There must be 
equal freedom on both sides, or this arrangement for the 
gratification and benefit of both will be obstructed. We 
must give in order to get, just as we must buy in order to 
sell. 

The particular application of the general principle just 
stated, is to those who would pass themselves off as earnest 
friends of reciprocity, but insist that no reciprocity treaty can 
be accepted if its operation will hurt any interest now de- 
pending on the maintenance of our present obstructions to 
international commerce. Such friends would have ardently 
desired emancipation, forty years ago, but have protested 
that it must not take place as long as any holder of slaves 
might suffer in pocket by it. They weuld be just such ad- 
vocates of temperance as the famous cross-roads politician 
who was ‘‘in favor of the Maine law, only agin’ its enforce- 
ment.’’ The genuine advocates of reciprocity would injure 
no one, if it could be helped, and regret that two or three 
industries, employing a few thousand laborers at most, under 
an investment of a few millions of capital, may fail toshare 
in the general benefit that the most important of the pend- 
ing treaties (that with France) would bring; but they can- 
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not think it right to sacrifice the interests of every other 
producer along with the great army of consumers in this 
mighty republic to those of so slender a minority. A voice 
from the West reminds us: ‘‘ Reciprocity that injures no 
American interests comes practically to reciprocity that 
alarms no American interests; and this means reciprocity 
that is merely a catchword. ‘The West and the Central West 
ask more than this.’’ 

Another fact, which business men cannot afford to neglect, 
is found in the operation of the general law that it is that 
part of the product which is—normally, not occasionally or 
accidentally—marketed at the greatest disadvantage to the 
producer, whose cost of production fixes the price of the 
whole. Applied to those who produce more than enough 
for the home demand, this law shows its working in the ob- 
served fact that the exported surplus always fixes the price 
of the product, unless there is a combination of producers, 
assisted by an import duty, to maintain a higher price for 
the same goods at home than abroad. Because such combi- 
nations can be made among manufacturers, instances of 
their wares costing fellow-citizen producers more than the 
same goods cost aliens are not at all uncommon; because to 
farmers, scattered as they are, such combinations are not 
practicable, the prices realized from their ~vheat, corn and 
cotton are at the mercy of the foreign demand. If the need 


_ of exporting manufacturers for open markets abroad, to 


escape the stagnation and reduction of business or commer- 
cial disaster that come from overproduction, seems all but 
self-evident, the need of exporting farmers for the same op- 
portunity is even greater. 

What is the practical application of these general princi- 
ples? This: that a government, seeking to aid the producer 
by assuring him a market for his product, has a special 
function with regard to producers of goods that can be 
exported. To them it is of very little service to put foreign 
rivals at a disadvantage in home markets, for producers able 
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to meet competition on equal terms abroad must already 
have become sufficiently assured at home without such pref- 
erence. But it is of very great service to them to provide that 
foreign rivals shall not have them at a disadvantage in mar- 
kets beyond the reach of our protection. That provision 
can only be made by remembering the amount of human 
nature there is inmankind—remembering that legislation, 
passed with the avowed object of crippling foreign producers, 
| is not often amiably received by those against whom it is 
directed—that the same appliance which we use against 
: them can as readily be turned against us, and in many 
: cases will be. Our producers seem to be spoiled by the 
knowledge that there is always one foreign country—and 
that one by far their best customer on the globe—that can be 
depended on to rise superior to such petty spites. But after 
all we need a wider market than Great Britain, or the British 
Empire; and we must expect that the countries of Continen- 
tal Europe will treat us no better than we treat them. That 
such an expectation is well founded, the reports that come 
to us every week, of fresh combinations on the Continent 
against our products, leave us in no doubt. A few months 
ago Russia was proclaiming her maximum tariff schedule 
against our manufactures; then there were Austrian states- 
men who wanted to form a trade league of powers to keep 
us out; now the German Reichstag iscarefully devising and 
perfecting a new tariff which this country is to feel with 
especial severity. No need to particularize; every new move 

to which all those people, who really want our wares and 

ought to have them, are driven by the very human propen- 
sity to retaliate, grows more and more discouraging to ex- 
porters here. Every country that hasa higher and a lower 
scale of import duties, already applies the higher to our 
products. In the case of France we share that distinction 
with no European country but Portugal; all others have 
obtained better treatment in the only way it can be obtained, 
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A wa The question whether, by ratifying the pending treaty 
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with the French Republic, we shall secure for ourselves the 


_ lower scale of duties on 635 out of 654 items of the French 


tariff, is, to any manufacturer who hopes by any possibility — 


to sell any of his products in France, one on which there is 


room for but one opinion. The percentage of duty on these 
635 items, including some concessions already temporarily 
granted, and made permanent by the proposed treaty, is to 
be reduced from an average maximum of 71 to an average 
of 37; the French thus strike off 48 per cent of their rates on 
that extensive and important list of articles, of which our 


“a exports to France in 1898 exceeded thirteen million dollars’ 


worth. In return, this country grants reductions of from 
5 to 20 per cent of the tariff rates on twenty-six out of 705 
articles, which now pay an average duty of 47% per cent, 
but will pay 44 per cent after the reduction, the rates being 
diminished by hardly 7 per cent. If those terms are not suf- 


ficiently favorable, it is quite impossible to imagine any, that _ q 


the French would grant, which could satisfy us. The oppo- 
sition comes from a few who fear, or profess to fear, that 
the protection of 45 per cent ad valorem, which knit goods, 
for example, now enjoy, in addition to the specific duty now 
paid on such goods and left intact, will hopelessly ruin their 
production if reduced to 36 per cent; or who claim that suc- 
cess under a 60 per cent ad valorem rate on jewelry, will 
give place to bankruptcy and collapse under 57 per cent; or 
that the country, just able to make skin gloves with a handi- 
cap of 50 per cent against the French, would miserably 
fail with no more than a petty 45 percent. Those are the 
people in obedience te whose behests the Senate is now 
bidden to throw out the French treaty, concluded in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Dingley tariff itself, and 
so give up our opportunity to establish a demand for 635 
articles of our production in France, free of the disadvantage 
of having to pay maximum rates of duty while all compet- 
ing nations pay minimum rates. The late President w 
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firmly of the opinion that the proposed treaty would not seri- 
ously injure a single American industry. Unless he was 
sadly mistaken, therefore, the question is as altogether one- 
sided as ever came before our people for consideration. 

An important fact—though, like those already cited, 
almost a truism— is that trade is conducted by and between 
individuals, not nations. Laws and decrees may direct it, 
but cannot create it. To this it may be added, that such 
direction as they give is usually negative rather than posi- 
tive; discouraging trade in undesired instead of encouraging 
it in desired channels. Bounties and subsidies are intended 
to furnish the positive element, encouragement; import 
duties the negative, discouragement. Alexander Hamilton 
was an earnest advocate of the positive plan. His great 
Report on Manufactures advocated duties on a revenue 
basis, leaving free the raw materials of our industries, and 
turning the productive energy of the country to new manu- 
facturing by the encouragement of subsidies. Such a tariff 
would be condemned as radical free trade, if proposed in our 
day. ‘The action of reciprocity arrangements is to take off 
some of the obstructions which would turn trade inward by 
making it less profitable outward; to allow the individual, 
who is actually to do the trading, a little additional liberty. 
To some friends of this policy, the slight increase that it tends 
to give to the liberty of the citizen is its most important 
characteristic—that which renders it most valuable. It is 
doubtless true that reciprocity is limited free trade, and free 
trade unlimited reciprocity. Nevertheless, some of the most 
ardent partisans of protection are active in advancing the 
reciprocity policy, while some of the most energetic advo- 
cates of free trade denounce that policy with some bitterness. 
Permit me to quote from one of these, whose discernment 
and high integrity I have always honored and whom I have 
long cherished as a friend. He writes: 


‘‘The reciprocity to which the American people are invited is not 
reciprocity in trade between individuals, but a reciprocity by treaty 
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between nations to relieve them from some of the evils which they 
have imposed upon themselves.’’ The Republican leaders to whom 
we owe the McKinley and Dingley tariffs ‘‘saw this. They also saw 
more than this. They saw that the word was one by which they could 
tickle popular sentiment, and which could be stretched in either direc- 
tion. They saw that while the natural effect would be greater freedom 
of trade, it could be applied to industries which received no benefits 
from protection while allowing the great monopolies to retain their 
special privileges, and thus furnishing a powerful source from which 
election expenses could be drawn—an enduring instrument to corrupt 
and debauch the people.” 


Nevertheless, the great body of those who would advance 
their country’s interest by securing for it larger liberty of 
trade are undoubtedly in favor of ratifying such treaties as that 
concluded with France. Even though they may come in the 
character of ‘‘ handmaids of protection,’’ they carry us a little 
way ahead in the direction of liberty; and progress in that 
direction is welcomed, however we may be led to it. 

A large and interesting class of reasons why the true policy 
of our government is now—whatever it may have been in 
the past—to do what can be done to win for our producers 
better markets abroad, rather than provide for foreign pro- 
ducers worse and worse markets here, is furnished by the 
general criticisms to which the policy of high import rates 
embodied in the Dingley tariff has laid itself open. <A few 
may be named: 

1. The laborers employed in the industries dependent on 
protection are few in number compared with those occupied 
in producing goods for export. The number of hands at 
work in raising the exported part of our wheat and cotton 
crops, together with the number engaged in flour-mills and 
machine shops whose product is exported, are estimated at 
3,000,000; and the number of those who could possibly be 
affected by reduction of duties must be considerably less than 
a million. It follows that the interest of the workingman 
points to wider distribution, and freer access to foreign 
markets. 
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2, The total value of the country’s wool clip, whose pro- 
tection forms so important a part of latter-day tariffs, ‘‘ has 
rarely if ever exceeded $60,000,000.’’ Putting the total 
agricultural production of the country, exclusive of whatis 
fed to live stock, at four thousand million dollars’ worth, 
the maximum proportion formed by wool is 1% per cent. _ 
The total value of our exported agricultural products has 
by this time risen to $900,000,000 aunually, or, reduced to 
the value of the crude product on the farm, about $750,- 
000,000, more than twelve times that of our total wool clip. 
It would appear to follow that the average farmer’s interest 
in finding a good market for the products he exports is, to 
his interest in getting a higher price for his wool, about as 
twelve to one; and that he is not sagacious in upholding a 
system under which an artificially enhanced price is found 
for 1% per cent of his product, if that system at the same 
time reduces the purchasing power of the remaining 98% 
per cent. It appears worth while to add, since we hear so 
much of the interest of Ohio in wool, that the rgo1 clip of 
that state is valued at only $3,166,593 in the last report of 
the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, and it 
has been calculated that Ohio’s yearly product of hen’s eggs 
is worth about double that figure. 

3. The contrast between the list of manufactures success- 
fully established in this country, given by Hamilton in 1791, 
when there had been no legislation to encourage them, but 
not a little to discourage, and the professed opinion in our 
day, that notwithstanding all the acquired aptitude and 
ingenuity of our people, industries cannot be conducted 
without a handicap of at least 50 percent on foreign compe- 
tition, is significant. We often hear it said that ours would 
become a nation of mere agriculturists, but for legislative 
protection against it. The absurdity of this opinion is too 
glaring, doubtless, for exposure among thinking men; but 
the point of interest about it is that, so far as it is a sincere 
opinion, it is the direct teaching of the — tari them- 
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selves. ‘The question then suggests itself, is it desirable, or 
not, for such unfounded distrust of our national capacity to 
become current? Is it desirable, or not, for our citizens to 
feel unable to go ahead with any new enterprise until the 
government first encourages it with an import duty? Does 
such a disposition, or does it not, advance us to the first rank 
in industry and commerce? If an affirmative answer is 
given, tariff legislation for forty years, culminating in the 
Dingley law, is admirably calculated to cultivate the frame of 
mind thus accounted desirable. 

Criticisms of the reciprocity idea, founded on unfavorable 
judgments as to the working of reciprocity treaties in the 
past, are sometimes made. There is nothing really available 
for comparison, in the history of this country, except the 
Canadian reciprocity which held from 1855 to 1866. The 
arrangements known sometimes as reciprocity treaties, con- 
cluded under the McKinley law in 1891 and 1892, are not 
comparable with anything now proposed. Yet those arrange- 
ments did largely increase our exports to the Spanish West 
Indies while they lasted;and although no such effect is dis- 
coverable in other cases—ti the British West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, and Germany—they had hardly 
had time to come into operation before the financial depres- 
sion of 1893 came upon America and Europe, and commer- 
cial conditions were no longer normal. The Canadian 
treaty is variously considered, according to the point of 
view from which it is approached. Hon. Commissioner 
Kasson, to whose skill, industry and care for its interests in 
negotiating the pending treaties, the country owes so much, 
is convinced that it was of great service to us, not only in 
promoting our export trade to the Dominion, but in prevent- 
ing them in some degree from becoming our rivals in the 
British trade. In opposition to it, the charge most frequently 
made is that the Canadians gained more by it than we did. 
That would be petty enough if the charge were true, and 
there is no satisfactory evidence thatit is true. The balance- 
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of-trade argument has been used, and quite successfully if 
success is judged by the possibility of picking out individual 
years in which there was a large importation from Canada. 
The truth as appears from the trade figures is that both 
imports and exports largely increased in the early years of 
the treaty; that after a few years our exports fell off, slightly 
more than our imports—though there were fluctuations in 
both; that during the last few years of the treaty, about the 
close of our Civil War, imports came to exceed their highest/ 
previous figures, though exports did notf that, although 
those last years show some balance of trade on the Canadian 
side, the balance for the whole twelve years is decidedly on 
the other, or what is known as the ‘‘ favorable ’’ side for us; 
that for some time after the treaty was abrogated the balance 
turned strongly ‘‘ against’’ us, to an extent of $29,000,000 
in four years. That the significant falling off in our exports 
to Canada which followed the abrogation of the treaty was 
due to that abrogation, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
since the direct effect of it was a marked provocation of 
hostile sentiment across the border. In that way the conse- 
quences of our action were deplorable in the extreme. We 
prevented the Canadians from growing closer to us, in a 
business way, as their situation, their evident interests and 
our common history would so naturally have led them long 
ago to grow; and notwithstanding the gratifying recent 
development of commercial relations between us, it is safe to 
say that business across the line, both in exporting and in 
importing, would probably be twice as extensive as it now 
is, if we had not turned the Canadian mind against us in 
1866. We are often told that sentiment has no influence in 
business. No direct influence, we might perhaps admit; but 
its indirect influence is mighty. 

But far beyond any other country in present importance, 
as bearing upon the question of reciprocity, is the island of 
Cuba. ‘The best-known historian of the recent war in that 
island, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, now President, reminds us 
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that ‘‘the guns that thundered over Manila and Santiago 
left us echoes of glory, but they also left us a legacy of duty. 
It is worse than idle for us to say that we have no duty to 
perform and can leave the islands to their fate. Let us, as 
we value our self-respect, face these responsibilities and 
meet the problem in a way to redound to our glory, with 
high resolve for the widest freedom of individual initiative 
and for the wisest control of national initiative, pursuing no 
policy that is hostile to the welfare of the many. While our 
nation’s first duty is within its own borders, it is not to be 
absolved from facing its duties as a whole, and if it refuses 
to do so it forfeits its right to struggle for a place among the 
peoples that shape the destiny of mankind.’’ I wish there 
were room for further quotation from our President’s honest, 
manly words, so sharply and clearly suggesting the nation’s 
duty and responsibility. This duty and responsibility have 
particular application tocommerce. Among many acknowl- 
edgments of this I select the following from the editorial 
columns of the Mew York Tribune : 


‘* We may unhesitatingly declare that Cuba’s grievance against Spain 
was primarily a commercial one, and that it was because Spain refused 
to redress that grievance—because, that is, Spain refused to give the 
island a commercial system under which its people could prosper— 
that Cuba first and repeatedly raised the standard of revolt. ; 
The United States regarded it as valid, and sympathized with Cuba 
over it. In view of these facts it does not seem possible—it ought not 
to be conceivable—that the United States should repeat and continue 
the Spanish blunder of oppressive commercial laws concerning Cuba, 
and thus arouse against ourselves the legitimate grievance which Cuba 
long had against Spain. . . . The United States are exercising 
authority and cannot escape responsibility. They must either give 
Cuba as good a market as she can get elsewhere or let her go else- 
where.”’ 


Our responsibility is great, because our power is great. 
At our command, as an express condition of our ceasing to 
treat the island as conquered territory under martial law, the 
‘* Platt Amendment’’ was forced into the new Constitution 
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of Cuba, as an integral part of her organic law. By that 
amendment the Cubans are practically bound, hand and foot; 
they dare not turn elsewhere for favorable terms, but must 
be satisfied with what we choose to give them; and what we 
have hitherto chosen to give them is only a fresh and increased 
dose of the old Spanish prescription: pauperism and bank- 
ruptcy. The commercial products of the island are sugar 
and tobacco. For these our country is the natural market, 
and we make our duties especially heavy on them: about 99 
per cent on sugar, the more important of the two, or nearly 
double the Dingley rates on dutiable goods generally; the 
rate being $1.68 per hundred pounds, the Cubans receiv- 
ing, after deducting cost of transportation, barely $1.70, 
which is less than the cost of production. This cannot con- 
tinue: it points to inevitable ruin and paralysis of productive 
and commercial enterprise, with a relegation of that fair island 
to a condition of idleness and semi-barbarism. The land is 
fertile, luckily; nature there produces enough, with little 
assistance, to keep the population from starvation; but there 
can be no growth. I feel a slight shame in showing how our 
own interests are suffering along with those of our island 
ward; but that is one of the facts in the case, and the pace 
at which the evil is progressing is clearly shown by the rate 
at which our Cuban export trade has fallen off since 1899, 
when it was $36,500,000. The loss in 1900 was $4,500,000, 
and in the first eight months of rg01 $5,000,000 more. Our 
exports to Cuba within two years under the Blaine-McKinley 
reciprocity arrangement doubled in value. Can any other 
lesson be drawn from the present falling off in a trade, so 
prosperous elsewhere, than that our customers in Cuba can- 
not buy of us because we have made them too poor? 

If we insist upon making Cuba our Ireland, we degrade it 
and turn it from gratitude to bitter enmity. And is this to 
be the result of our occupation of Cuba—this the glory we 
are to reap from the triumph of our arms? Impossible. 
No violation of good faith so palpable, so indefensible, may 
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be laid to our charge until we have actually committed it. 
Our conduct in Cuba, since the occupation began, has been 
on the whole decidedly honorable: our representatives, both 
military and civil, have, with a few exceptions, done the 
country credit. The chief of those representatives, Governor- 
General Wood, is eminently the best man for the place. If 
the country should, in the 77zbune’s words, ‘‘ repeat and 
continue the Spanish blunder,’’ it will be as surprising as 
disappointing. 

Such opposition as is made to the demand of the Cubans 
for reciprocal trade with the United States comes, it need 
hardly be stated, from the sugar and tobacco producers: 
mainly from the former. Even the opposition from these 
sources is often not altogether candid in its expression: for 
instance, we are not infrequently treated to the assertion that 
lowering the duty on Cuban sugar will not bring greater 
gains to the Cuban growers, but that the lion’s share will fall 
to the Sugar Trust. That corporation occupies a singular 
position in our politics. Everybody appeals with confidence 
to its assumed unpopularity; everybody expects approval 
for this or that scheme which he claims will diminish its 
profits, or calls down denunciation on the other scheme which 
is certain to enhance them; yet meantime, no one, by any 
chance, undertakes to effect the only means of really cutting 
down its gains: taking off a part of the impost on refined 
sugar. Both great parties seem alike in this. The Sugar 
Trust seems to hold both in its grasp. The McKinley 
bill made raw sugar free, but allowed a generous duty on 
refined; the Wilson bill dealt gently with sugar refining; 
the Dingley bill was not behind its predecessors in deference 
to the same powerful interest. And yet, to judge from the 
general trend of talk on the subject, one would think that it 
had not afriend! Well, in sober truth, I think it altogether 
possible that through increased sales the greatly favored and 
greatly anathematized Sugar Trust would enjoy a small part 
of the profit of free admission of the raw product from Cuba. 
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I think it altogether probable that all the consumers of sugar, 
including fruit-canners, makers of jams and conserves, would 
--—- @btain a larger part. I think it altogether certain that the 

| Cubans would secure for themselves a still larger part— 
which, whether larger or smaller, would be sufficient to make 
all the difference between success and ruin—between revival 
and paralysis of agriculture and enterprise—between friend- 
ship and enduring enmity on their part towards us—between 
duty and perfidy on our part towardsthem. If there should 
be any question how the Cubans themselves feel on the sub- 
ject, ask them—as I have already done. If, after doing 

“our plain duty,’’ in this case, we should happen to dis- 

- cover that the Trust was drawing an undue share of the 

profits, things could easily and effectually be made even by 
gs cutting down a part of the duty on sugar above No. 16, 

Dutch standard. 

ss," Though less conspicuous in the case of other countries 
' than Cuba, the ethical element has a real place in all con- 
< siderations of reciprocity. Exchange of material goods is 
e not all that commerce involves: for all is not ended when 
articles have been delivered and money paid. ‘The mind is 
quickened in the process, and more knowledge of our fellow- 
men arouses more sympathy. It is a necessity, in conclud- 
ing a mercantile transaction, to put oneself into the other 
party’s place—to think to some extent with his thoughts— 
otherwise we cannot secure that adaptation of his needs to 
our commodity, or of his commodity to our needs, which is 
requisite for the exchange. This is obvious enough; but 
important consequences grow out of it. Commercial deal- 
ing thus comes to be a powerful bond of human brother- 
hood ; what the merchant undertakes from the mere desire 
for gain, comes to work without his wish, without his know- 
ledge, as a minister of peace on earth, good will to men. 
The fact that it widens the sphere of commerce, and tends 
to restrict that of warfare, is to my mind the strongest argu- 
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It was probably less because of their wish to speed com- 
merce on her way to the ends of the earth as a messenger 
of Christianity and composer of international enmities than 
because of economic merits they saw in the policy, that the 
National Manufacturers’ Association called a convention to 
discuss reciprocity treaties in Washington last month. Lest 
the importance of their theme, the extension of markets for 
our manufactured products in foreign countries, should lead 
them too far into projects that had no application to present- 
day practicabilities, they very discreetly limited the scope of 
their discussion ; resolving firmly and distinctly that ‘‘ No 
consideration will be given to any suggestions looking to a 
general revision of the present tariff law of the United States 
nor to the abandonment or modification of the essential prin- 
ciples embodied in that law.’’ Recognizing the wide-spread 
tendency in the popular mind to associate reciprocity 
arrangements with moderations of (or—if the phrase be 
preferred—‘‘ attacks on’’) our general scheme of import 
duties, they very properly shut off discussion on that point 
at the outset. They might as properly have gone farther 
yet, and clearly shown, on behalf of the ‘‘ reciprocity that 
alarms no American interests,’’ that what they had in view 
was in perfect harmony with ‘“‘ the essential principles of the 
present tariff law,’’ so that the popular disposition to think 
otherwise was a mere vagary. 

What are those “‘ essential principles’’ from which we are 
in no wise to depart? The leading ‘‘ principle,’’ we well 
know, is that citizens of this Republic may not be trusted to 
make their purchases wisely, but need the salutary disci- 
pline of a fine to restrain them from dealing with producers 
not favored by the better wisdom of a paternal government. 
Surely it cannot be necessary formally to prove, what ap- 
pears so evident at a glance, that treaty regulations made by 
the government itself could cast no reflection on the superior 
ability of governmental machinery to bring wealth and pros- 
perity to the citizen, and the cardinal ‘‘ principle’’ that the 
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citizen would obstinately rush to the wrong place to make 
his purchase if the law forbore to fine him for making the 
mistake. No, the reciprocity of the political platforms is no 
removal of the paternal office of regulating. It is rightly 
claimed as an exemplification, not a transgression of ‘‘ the 
essential principles.’’ 

Another principle, only a little less essential than the one 
just set forth, is that the general well-being is advanced by 
the formation, and establishment in the plenitude of power, 
of great combinations of producers. That it is the pri- 
mary object of our tariff laws to assist these combinations to 
rise and thrive, will not and need not be asserted; but it can 
hardly be denied that if they had been enacted with that 
primary object they could not more effectually have attained 
it. We must frankly admit that reciprocity arrangements, 
if not carefully drawn, might easily endanger the supremacy 
and sway of these special favorites of our legislation; but it 
is not of such bungling prentice-work that we are now 
speaking. It is not difficult to draw up treaties that will 
leave the citizen in many ways as much under the dominion 
of consolidated capital as he ever was; and, even granting 
the possibility that the executive branch of government 
might fall in some degree short of the full measure of con- 
sideration due to vested rights, we are assured in our national 
Senate of a vigilant guardian to whose tender care no com- 
bination, corporation or trust may appeal in vain. The 
power of the Senate to amend is a guaranty of the integrity 
of our second “‘ essential principle.”’ 

The third principle, so closely akin to the second that the 
two might almost be considered in one sentence, is that pros- 
perity is advanced by the sale of American manufactures in 
home markets at higher prices than the same manufaciures 
command in Europe. If prosperity is identical with high 
prices, and Europe’s inferiority results from its being denied 
that blessing, our third principle necessarily follows; and it 
is — pam that our own continued aaa of it is 
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dependent on the maintenance of trusts and other such com- 
binations, or at least of mutual understandings among pro- 
ducers. It must be confessed that reciprocity treaties, so 
far as they affect the matter, tend to reduce or remove this 
difference in prices, and that is perhaps their weakest point 
in the mind of the orthodox protectionist; yet, after all, he 
may comfort himself with the reflection that this criticism 
applies to treaties unskillfully made, and not to such as are 
warranted to ‘‘alarm’’ nobody. The care already recom- 
mended in the drafting of them, and the well-established 
character of our Senate, may fully assure him that this great 
principle will suffer no detriment. 

So much to show the ease with which reciprocity, of a cer- 
tain kind, may be reconciled with the Dingley act. Morein 
the same line might be added, if it were necessary to add 
anything to the section of the bill itself calling for reciprocity 
atrangements, and nullified unless some kind of reciprocity 
is devised, and ratified as part of the law of the land. But 
reciprocity, of the kind which some of us who called the 
convention believed that it might be induced to approve, 
recognizes the truth that we cannot expect to obtain conces- 
sions worth having without giving something for them in 
return—giving something real, and not merely pretending to 
give—and its results, though, as already shown, not 
seriously injuring anyone, cannot in every case be kept from 
causing some alarm, or at least some apprehension of 
diminished business profits in some quarters. 

It was with a view of securing something real and positive 
as the outcome of the convention, that the opening speech in 
behalf of the treaties now pending in the Senate was made. 
In that speech I called especial attention to the adverse 
foreign legislation which had come, or was immediately ex- 
pected, as a direct and inevitable effect of our last tariff act, 
to the necessity of either submitting to that hostile legisla- 
tion or of setting ourselves in earnest to counteract it, to the 
latter alternative as in every way preferable, and to the final 
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words of our lamented President at Buffalo, by which the 
convention was asked to guide itself. It may possibly be 
worth while to say as much as this about the speech, because 
at least one Philadelphia newspaper leaves its readers to 
infer that there was nothing therein but a declaration that 
the present tariff is ‘‘the highest in the history of the 
world ’’ —which, literally speaking, it possibly is not. Per- 
haps in some provinces of China, perhaps in Spain centuries 
ago, the Dingley schedules may have been surpassed; and 
it may be pretty confidently affirmed that the business men 
present received no impression to the contrary. What they 
understood, what it was intended to have them understand, 
and what is notoriously true, is that, in the history of the 
world, no nation undertaking to send its products abroad, 
has ever put up such an obstacle to prevent its foreign cus- 
tomers from paying for its goods, as have the United States 
in their series of exorbitant tariffs culminating in the one now 
in force. It may be of interest to add that my authority is 
the Government Actuary. He will tell you that the customs 
duties collected by the United States, reduced to an average 
ad valorem rate on the total imports, are much greater than 
by any commercial or manufacturing country in the world. 
He will tell you that the average duty in Russia, where it is 
highest, is about 37 per cent, and that her free list is very 
small—while the United States rate, exclusive of the free 
list, is 50 Or 52 per cent; although, by including our ex- 
tensive free importations, covering about 4o per cent of the 
whole, the average rate may be reduced to 30 percent. It 
will thus be seen that our rate is considerably higher even 
than Russia’s on dutiable articles. 

The significance of the criticism which that statement, in 
the convention speech, has met is in the sensitiveness it indi- 
cates, on the part of the critics, over the high import rates 
of the Dingley law. It might have been anticipated that 
they would glory in its exalted figures, and exult in the 
attention called to them. If 1 may interpret their outcry as 
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evidence that they are growing ashamed of those exorbitant 
rates, it would be unpardonably ungracious in me not to 
welcome it as an evidence of progress. 

In discussing the proceedings of the Reciprocity Conven- 


tion, fairness seems to require that I should pay equal atten- 


tion to the leading speech in opposition to reciprocity, by the 
representative of the Manufacturers’ Club of this city, a 
speech reported at length, as the important feature of the 
proceedings, by the American Economist. In his use of 
Treasury statistics, the speaker selected as an example under 
“*the Wilson tariff act’’ the fiscal year 1892-93, which 
closed more than a year before there was a Wilson tariff in 
existence, and of whose twelve months eight were under the 
Harrison administration. He goes on to compare, in respect 
to imports and exports, three recent years with three that he 
calls ‘‘ Wilson bill’’ years: 1893-4-5. For more than half 
the time he included as ‘‘ Wilson ’’ years the McKinley tariff 
was in force, so that the comparison was simply a piece of 
statistical juggling, recalling the irresistible humor of the 
“* Max Adeler’’ jokes. The falling off in our export trade 


during the years 1893-4-5 was due to a depressed financial — 


condition abroad as well as at home, joined with a succes- 
sion of unusually large wheat and rye crops in Europe; and 
its revival since those years is due to many causes, among 
which a better monetary condition among our customers, a 
fuller gold supply from the mines, and a sharper European 
demand for our agricultural products are included. Our 
manufacturers have obtained a part of the benefit of this 
improved foreign demand ; and it is easier to stay in the 
markets of Europe when once in than it was to work in at 
first. 

The Manufacturers’ Club speech unfortunately carried the 
convention with it. The resolution finally adopted was 
feeble and ambiguous, and thus the result was practically 
null. The New York Chamber of Commerce has already 
condemned it by a formal vote, and the newspapers give it 
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faint praise. Has this “lame and impotent conclusion ’’ 
really sounded ‘‘ the death-knell of all the reciprocity trea- 
ties???’ Has the whole movement for better markets abroad 
been in vain? Not permanently, we may rest assured: if 
China herself is not permitted forever to pursue a Chinese 
policy, surely we will not undertake to pursue one. The 
certainly coming expansion of our foreign trade facilities 
may come easily, and it may come violently; if it be our 
wish to have it come easily, moderately, rationally, nor- 
mally, we should do all in our power to obtain from the 
present Senate and House of Representatives, both under 
the unfettered sway of the Dingley policy, the modest con- 
cessions called for in the treaties. 

Associations, both in the capital city and in Ohio, have 
been formed to build a monument in memory of William 
McKinley, that his fellow-citizens may be perpetually re- 
minded of his virtues and his public services. It is fitting 
and proper to do this. But it has been suggested that the 
best possible memorial to our martyr President would be some 
work in the line of his own evident wishes—and would not 
a sincere patriot, whose last words were for his country, be 
best honored by deeds in furtherance of those words? How 
earnestly his heart was enlisted in the success of the treaties 
agreed upon under his direction I have long known from 
personal intercourse; the world has known it since his 
address in Buffalo. Those in political accord with him 
should not be foremost in disregarding his last appeal. == 

A. B. FARQUHAR. | 
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THE NATIONAL PENSION SYSTEM AS APPLIED 


WAR WITH SPAIN. 


No computation of the cost of a war in which the United 
States is engaged can now be complete without consideration 
of the disbursements for pensions which are certain to be 
required for generations after hostilities have ceased. In 
attempting thirty-five years ago to estimate the cost of 
the Civil War, one would scarcely have included an item 
of two and one-half billions of dollars for pensions. And 
yet, at the present time, that amount has been largely 
exceeded. The Revolutionary War ended 118 years ago, 
but the last widow of a Revolutionary soldier has not disap- 
peared from the pension roll. Eighty-six years after the 
War of 1812, we have a survivor and 1,500 widows of that 
war in receipt of aid from the nation. Experience, then, 
abundantly justifies a belief that, a century after the close 
of the Civil War, we shall be making expenditures on account 
of that great conflict. 

It is not safe even to assume that we have reached the 
maximum of pension disbursements on account of the Civil 
War. Congress may at some time yield to an agitation for 
a service-pension law without the disability requirements of 
the act of 1890. This would be following existing prece- 
dents. In that case, the tendency to a diminution in expen- 
ditures might be checked, and, for a time, there might be an 
increase. It would be interesting to know the entire cost of 
the Civil War in pensions and how many times the cost of 
hostilities in the field the amount will ultimately be. 

That the pension system of the United States has not 
oftener been the subject of serious study is surprising. 
Through its agency money goes from the National Treasury 
into the pockets of one person in every seventy-six of our 
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population. Over a considerable period of years just prior 
to the War with Spain, about two dollars of every five 
expended by the National Government went for pensions. 
When has any nation provided so liberally for its disabled 
soldiers and for the dependent relatives of the slain? 

In the period from 1892 to 1897 inclusive, the entire 
receipts from internal revenue were $899,000,000 and the 
receipts from customs revenue $1,001,000,000. For the 
same period, the cost of pension payments and adminis- 
tration of the system was $880,000,000. This is 97.9 per 
cent of the total receipts of the government from internal 
revenue, or 87.9 per cent of the total customs receipts. 
These statistics seem suggestive of a connection between 
high tariff laws and lavish pension provisions. ‘The inter- 
ests of the protected manufacturer and of the pensioned sol- 
dier have been the same. Since the Civil War, there has 
been a noteworthy sequence in the passage of high tariff laws, 
the accumulation of a surplus, and the distribution of that 
surplus through pensions. It is doubtful whether the coun- 
try would favor a $140,000,000 yearly appropriation for 
pensions, if that amount were to be added to the burdens 
of the internal revenue system. 

The execution of a single pension law, that of June 27, 
1890, has already cost $630,000,000, and expenditures under 
its provisions are piling up at the rate of between sixty and 
seventy millions a year. ‘These figures are so large as to be 
appreciated with difficulty, and yet the demand for addi- 
tional legislation is insatiable. Attempts by government 
officials to place ordinary safeguards upon the distribution 
of the public money are met by clamorous denunciation, 
and Congress is importuned at every session for laws pro- 
viding for even more lavish expenditures. 

In the following pages, an attempt will be made to sketch 
in broad outline the main features of the present pension 
system of the United States, especially as applied to mili- 
tary operations since 1861. Attention will also be given to 
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some of the phases of legislation and administration which 
afford opportunity for the securing of assistance from the 
National Treasury through claims without merit and often 
supported by fraud. 

Though military pensions have been paid in the United 
States since early colonial times, the system has experienced 
a remarkable development since the Civil War. Prior to 
that time, rates were low, and, except in the case of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, pensions were based upon disability 
received or death incurred as a direct result of military ser- 
vice. Laws were also carefully limited in operation to the 
particular wars concerned. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the pension list consisted of some 10,700 persons, of 
whom sixty-three were soldiers of the Revolution and 2,728 
the widows of such soldiers. The actual expenditure dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, was $1,072,000. 
Under the laws then in force, the number of pensioners was 
decreasing at the rate of five or six hundred each year. 

In the Pension Bureau, the wars fought before 1861 are 
known as the ‘‘ old wars.’’ Provisions of ‘so liberal a char- 
acter have been enacted that practically all surviving sol- 
diers and the widows of all who fought in these wars are 
pensioned." On June 30, 1901, there were 21,779 persons 
pensioned on account of the old wars, or about two per cent 
of the pensioners of the United States. The 15,677 Mexi- 
can War pensioners constitute the bulk of the old war bene- 
ficiaries. Four widows and five daughters of Revolutionary 
soldiers are included. 

With the exception of a grant of twelve dollars a month 
to army nurses who served six months during the Civil War 
and are now unable to earn a support,’ the entire pension 
system of the United States, applying to military service 
after 1861, may be divided into two distinct parts: the gen- 


1 Important laws applying to the old wars are the War of 1812 pension acts of 
February 14, 1871, and March 9, 1878, the Mexican War pension act of January 2g 
1887, and the Indian Wars act of July 27, 1892. 

2 Six hundred and fifty nurses are now pensioned under this law. 
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General-Law 


- 1Among the important laws are those of July 14, 1862; July 4, 1864; June 6 and 
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eral-law system and the system based _ the act of June — 0 
27, 1890, and amendments, 


The general-law system is based upon a series of acts 
beginning with that of July 14, 1862, and extending down 
to the present time. It applies to all military service sub- 
sequent to March 4, 1861, and consequently to every warin _ 
which the United States may engage. Its basal principle is © 
the granting of pensions on account of injuries received or 
disease contracted in actual military service and in the line 
of duty, or on account of death directly resulting from such 
service. 

Pensions granted to soldiers under this system are in the 
strictest application of the term invalid or disability pen- 
sions. The rates established under the act of 1862, for total 
disability to perform manual labor, ranged from thirty dol- 
lars a month to a lieutenant-colonel, or officer of higher _ 
grade, to eight dollars a month for a private soldier or 
sailor. ‘This rating has been practically made obsolete by 
the passage of laws establishing fixed rates for certain spe- 
cific disabilities. The first of these laws was that of July — 
4, 1864, and between that date and July 14, 1892, the law 
established fixed rates for about twenty specific disabilities. 
One hundred dollars per month is now the highest rate, and 
is paid for the loss of both hands. A rate of seventy-two 
dollars is paid for the loss of both feet or of the sight of both 
eyes. Other rates range down to twenty-four dollars fora — ‘a 
disability considered equivalent to the lossof ahand ora 
foot. 
Besides the rates definitely fixed by law the Commissioner 


July 25, 1866; July 27, 1868; March 3, 1873; January 25, 1879; March Io, 1886; June 7, 
1888; March 2, 1895; March 3, 1901. For a discussion of these laws see the writer's _ 
monograph on the “ History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States,” 
published in the Columbia University series of “Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law,” vol. xii, No. 3. 
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of Pensions, under authority of acts of March 3, 1873, and 
August 27, 1888, has himself fixed rates for some fifty other 
disabilities. Where the total rate does not exceed seventeen 
dollars a month, the rates for several minor disabilities may 
be added in fixing the amount of the pension. ‘Thus the 
loss of a great toe, pensionable at six dollars a month, the 
loss of a little finger, at two dollars per month, and nearly 
total deafness of one ear, at six dollars per month, may 
under the law entitle an applicant to an allowance of four- 
teen dollars per month. However, if the total rate allowed 
should prove less than six dollars per month, the act of 
March 2, 1895, provides that from and after that date the 
rate shall be six dollars per month. Under the Commis- 
sioner’s ratings, the unfortunate loser of a little toe would be 
entitled to two dollars per month. But the before-mentioned 
act increases the rate to six dollars a month, or seventy-two 
dollars a year. So that, upon a 5 per cent basis, the United 
States might settle in cash for the toe by a payment of 
- $1,440. ‘The difference in invalid pension rates now and at 
the close of the Civil War is strikingly shown by the fact 
that then total disability was understood to be inability to 
perform manual labor, and was pensioned at eight dollars 
per month. This rate is now paid for so-called ‘‘ simple 
total disability,’’ and is the same as that for anchylosis 
(stiffening) of the wrist, loss of a thumb, or the loss of the 
great and second toes. The man who has lost a thumb is 
now entitled to the same gmount as was paid, prior to June 
6, 1866, for the loss of an arm ora leg. Inability to per- 
form manual labor is now pensioned at thirty dollars per 
month, which is also the amount allowed for the loss of a 
hand or foot. The following table, compiled from the last 
_ report of the Commissioner of Pensions, shows the number 
of general-law invalid pensioners grouped at each of 
eighteen typical rates. Every rate at which over one thou- 


sand pensioners are grouped is included: samba cox 
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More are pensioned at six dollars per month than at any 
other single rate. The injuries of these persons are consid- 
ered less serious than the loss of a thumb, and it is not 
probable that they suffer any noticeable diminution in ability 
to earn a livelihood. The pensioners at eight dollars per 
month are hindered in their work to the extent of an ampu- 
tated thumb or a stiffened wrist. None of those pensioned 
at ten, twelve and fourteen dollars are suffering from an injury 
worse, in the opinion of the Commissioner of Pensions, than 
the loss of the middle, ring and little fingers of one hand. 
For he has fixed a rate of fourteen dollars per month for 
that injury. Those pensioned at thi+y dollars have lost a 
hand or foot, or have suffered some disability deemed suf- 
ficient to render them unable to perform manual labor. 

Widows’ pensions, under the general law, are granted 
whenever the soldier dies by reason of injury received or 
disease contracted in service and in the line of duty. The 
widow is entitled to receive the total disability rate corre- 
sponding to the rank of her husband when he received the 
injury which resulted in his death. Her pension commences 
from the death of the husband and continues during widow- 
hood. Under the act of 1862, rates ranged from eight to 
thirty dollars per month. The act of March 19, 1886, pro- 
vided that the pension of the widow of a private or non- 
commissioned officer should be increased from eight to 
twelve dollars per month, provided she married the deceased 
soldier prior to the passage of the act, or thereafter prior to 
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or during his term of service. From July 25, 1866, widows 
have also been entitled to an additional allowance of two 
dollars per month for each legitimate chii“ of the soldier, 
under sixteen years of age and in their care and custody. 
hi The general law does not inquire into the financial condition 
cee of a widow, but she must show that her husband’s death 
-_was due to his service. 

: os Before March 3, 1901, the remarriage of a widow finally 
terminated her title toa pension. By the terms of the act 
of that date, if she be the wife of a soldier during the 
period of his service in any war, her pension is terminated 
by her remarriage; but, if she again become a widow or be 
divorced upon her own application and without fault on her 
part, she may be restored to the roll. She must, however, 
present evidence that she is without means of support other 


net income in excess of $250 a year. 
In case a soldier is not survived by his wife, but by legiti- 
_ mate children under sixteen years of age, the children are 


ceived. Such children also succeed to a pension in cases 
_ where for some reason the right of the widow is terminated. 
Pensions to minors cease when they severally attain the age 
of sixteen years. In case a minor child becomes insane, 
idiotic or permanently helpless before it attains that age, the 
pension continues during the life of the child or during the 
period of the disability. 

When a soldier leaves no widow or minor children, provi- 
gions are made, under certain restrictions, for the succession 
to the pension of the dependent mother, the dependent 
father, or of the orphan brothers and sisters under sixteen 
years of age, jointly. The law establishes the right of suc- 
cession in that order. Rates of pensions to dependent rela- 
tives are fixed according to rank, just as with widows, but, 
since March 19, 1886, the minimum rate is twelve dollars 
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Not including War with Spain pensioners, the number of 

‘ invalids pensioned under the general law is 297,675, and 
the number of pensions to widows and dependent relatives 
is 88,802. The amount paid to these pensioners during the 
fiscal year 1901 was $67,867,233.84. Since July 1, 1861, 
$80,583 original invalid claims have been filed under the 
general law and 587,647 have been allowed. Out of 542,284 
claims of widows and dependent relatives filed, there have 
been allowed 335,273. Very few applications based upon 
service in the Civil War are now presented under the gen- 
eral law. Down toJune 27, 1890, the general-law system 
was the only provision for pension allowances, with the ex- 
ception of the service laws passed on behalf of the old wars. 
Though many abuses, extravagances and incongruities 
have crept into our present laws, a properly guarded invalid 
pension system is in conformity with good public policy. 
Its value has repeatedly been recognized as a means of 
encouraging enlistments. So long as nations continue to 
settle their disputes through warfare, public opinion will 
hold governments to the duty of properly providing for the 
care of the unfortunate victims of the battle-field. Where 
injuries have been severe, pensions should be liberal. Aid 
to widows, orphans and dependent relatives merits general 
approval, when the head of the family has lost his life as a 
result of his service. A conservative rule, however, would 
exclude from the benefits of the pension laws the widow 
who has married the soldier at a period long after the termi- 
nation of his service. 


Act of June 27, 1890. 


This act established a system of pensions for the benefit 
of those who served ninety days or more in the army or navy 
of the United States during the Civil War and were hon- 
orably discharged, and for their widows and minor children. 
The above requirement is supplemented by certain important 
conditions not connected with the service. In its operation, — 
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this system, unlike that under the general law, is restricted 
to the particular war concerned. 

The soldier who applies for an allowance must have per- 
formed the required term of service and must be suffering 
from some mental or physical disability of a permanent char- 
acter, not the result of his own vicious habits, which renders 
him unable to earn a support by manuallabor. Ratesrange f 
from six to twelve dollars per month, proportioned to the a 
degree of disability to earn a support. No requirement is 
made that the applicant’s disability shall have any connec- 
tion with military service, and the act of May 9, 1900, pro- 
vides that, in determining inability to earna support, each and 
every infirmity shall be duly considered and the aggregate . 
of the disabilities shown be rated. ‘The amount of the pen- ee 
sion is determined by the degree to which all these infirmi- 
ties, whether minor or serious, when considered together, 
render the applicant unable to earn a support by manual 


labor. Six dollars per month is the rate for any material A 
impairment of such ability. For total, or nearly total, ina- i Fi 
bility to perform manual labor the allowance is twelve 


dollars. Intermediate rates of eight and ten dollars per 
month have also been established. A degree of disability 
that would entitle a claimant to the thirty dollar rate under _ 
the general law is pensioned under this act at twelve dollars 
per month. 

Some of the disabilities which are ratable under the gen- 
eral law do not constitute a valid claim under the act of 
1890, because they do not materially interfere with the per- 
formance of manual labor. For instance, deafness of one 
ear is not pensionable. Though the age of a claimant is not 
considered in fixing his rate of pension under the general 
law, it is an important factor under the act of 1890. A 
claimant who has reached the age of seventy-five years is 
allowed the maximum rate for senility alone, and at least 
the minimum rate is usually granted to one who has attained 
the age of sixty-five years. 
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There are now 438,114 persons pensioned under this 
system for disabilities not of service origin. Of these 
100,258 receive six dollars a month, 133,327 eight dollars, 
37,055 ten dollars, and 151,572 twelve dollars. Some few 
receive pensions in excess of twelve dollars per month 
through special acts of Congress. 

The widow of any person who served ninety days or more 
during the Civil War and was honorably discharged, if with- 
out other means of support than her daily labor, is entitled to 
a pension of eight dollars per month. She is not required to 
show that her husband’s death was the result of his service in 
the army, but she must have married him prior to June 27, 
1890. The act of May g, 1900, provides that the widow may 
be pensioned, if without other means of support than her daily 
labor and an actual net income not exceeding $250 a year. 
Pensions to widows begin from the date of the application 
and continue during widowhood. The additional pension 
of two dollars per month for each of the children of a 
deceased soldier, under sixteen years of age, is paid to the 
widow under the same conditions as provided by the general 
law. 

In case the soldier leaves no widow, or her right to a 
pension is terminated by death or remarriage, the children 
under sixteen years of age receive the same pension as the 
widow would receive if living or eligible. Pensions to minor 
children who become insane, idiotic or permanently helpless 
are governed by the same rule as under the general law. 
Children of a marriage which took place subsequent to June 
27, 1890, are not entitled to a pension under this act. The 
act of 1890 also makes additional and more liberal provisions 
for the pensioning of dependent parents. There are now 
145,111 widows, children and dependent relatives pensioned 
under this system. 

The following table shows the great predominance upon 
the roll of pensioners under this law: 
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Widows, 
Invalids. Children, etc, 


Act of June 27, 1890 438,114 145,111 
General law 297,675 88,802 
War with Spain ; 2,049 
War with Mexico 8, 109 
Indian Wars, 1832-1842 3,479 
War of 1812 1,527 
Revolutionary War 

Nurses (Civil War)® ....... 650 


747,999 249,736 


Out of 997,735 persons on the pension list of the United 
States, 583,225, or over 58 per cent, are pensioned under the ~ 
act of 1890. The War with Spain pensioners, as given in 
the foregoing table, are included under the general law, but 
are classified separately by the Pension Bureau. Up to the 
end of the fiscal year 1901 there had been 861,076 invalid 
claims filed under the act of 1890 and 470,850 allowed, and 
357,752 widows’ claims filed with 197,872 allowed. There 
is an almost constant decrease in the number of Civil War 
claims annually admitted under the general law. Though 
the rates under the act of 1890 are lower, its terms are less 
restricted and proof is more easily furnished. Frequently 
claims are filed under both systems. The pension under the 
act of 1890 is more easily secured, but if sufficient proof can 
be advanced to secure the allowance of a general-law claim 
at a higher rate the former pension is surrendered. 

The table on page 51 shows the cost of execution of the act 
of 1890 up to the present time, and affords a comparison 
with total pension expenditures and internal revenue 
receipts. 

The act of 1890 is the most extravagant pension law ever 
enacted and the most vulnerable point in our pension sys- 
tem. In 1887, President Cleveland courageously vetoed a 
similar law. He also made a record by his vetoes of 
1 Survivors. 
2 Four widows and five daughters. 


3 Act of August 5, 1892. a 
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Expenditures 
Under Act of 
June 27, 1890. 


Total Pension 
Expenditures.! 


Total Internal 
Revenue Receipts. 


$8,907,636 77 
51,407,971 32 
68,259,537 18 
57,900,173 54 
59,102,335 29 


397,963 72 
1,686,732 32 
66,255,670 67 
64,321,460 77 
65,766,079 35 
66,973,481 15 


117,312,790 50 
139,394,147 II 
156,906,637 94 
139,804,461 05 
139,807,337 30° 
138,214,761 94 
139,949,717 35 
144,651,879 80 
138,355,052 95 
138,462,130 65 
138,531,483 84 


| 
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$145,686,249 44 
153,971,072 57 


161,027,623 93 


143,421,672 o2 
146,762,864 74 . 


170,900,641 49 
273,437,161 51° 
295,327,926 76° 


307,180,663 77° 


$1,531,390,400 43 $2,091,515,683 33 


$628,979,042 08 


unworthy special pension acts. The Republican national 
platform of 1888 denounced ‘‘the hostile spirit shown by 
President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes of measures for 
pension relief,’ and, ‘‘in the presence of an overflowing 
Treasury,’’ advocated the extension of pension legislation so 
‘‘as to provide against the possibility that any man who 
honorably wore the Federal uniform should become an inmate 
of an almshouse or dependent upon private charity.’’ The 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Columbus, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1888, adopted resolutions asking for service pensions 
to all who served sixty days or more in the Civil War, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, and “‘ to all who served 
a period exceeding eight hundred days, an additional amount 
of one cent per day for each day’s service exceeding that 
period.’’ In the Presidential campaign of 1888 the pension 
question was in some localities a very important issue. The 
Republican candidate for governor of the doubtful state of 
Indiana was General A. P. Hovey, president of the Service 
Pension Association of the United States, Indiana was car- 
ried by the Republican party. 


1 Exclusive of cost of pension administration. 
2Great increase caused by the war revenue taxes. 
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After the inauguration of the new administration, there 
was a concerted movement throughout the country for a 
service pension law. The Grand Army of the Republic and 
the pension attorneys were very active in urging the matter 
upon the attention of Congress. It was the desire of the 
Republican leaders to satisfy this demand without going to 
the extreme of a simple service pension bill. Consequently, 
the act of June 27, 1890, was passed. 

It was similar to the Dependent Pension Bill vetoed by 
President Cleveland, except that it provided for the grading 
of the pension according to the degree of disability. In the 
House, the advocates of the measure estimated its cost at 
$35,000,000 per annum, and, in the Senate, at not to exceed 
$41,000,000 per annum. The foregoing table shows that 
the law is now costing about $25,000,000 annually more than 
the highest estimate of its supporters. 

Under this system, the rich may be pensioned alike with 
the poor. If the medical examination shows that the claim- 
ant is wholly or partially unable to perform manual labor, 
there is no further inquiry into his ability to support himself. 
He may be a professional or business man in receipt of a 
large income, he may be the owner of valuable real estate or 
securities, but the law takes no cognizance of these facts. 
If he served ninety days during the Civil War and the med- 
ical examiners certify that he is unable to perform manual 
labor, he will receive his $144 a year. 

The claimant may never have been engaged in active ser- 
vice. His ailments or injuries may have no possible con- 
nection with lifein the army. His property and income may 
be quite adequate for the support of himselfand family. But 
the law gives him a clear title to a pension, and, if he yields 
to the solicitations of some fee-seeking attorney, his name 
will soon be on the pension roll. 

A concrete illustration will throw further light upon the 
operation of the act. Suppose a lawyer to be crossing a 
crowded eee in one of our cities. He is struck by 
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an electric car and receives an injury necessitating the ampu- 
tation of his foot. If he completed three months’ service 
during the Civil War, he has a clear title to a pension of 
twelve dollars a month for life. But what justice is there in 
the provision of law which grants him the pension? Beyond 
the temporary interference with his work, his professional 
income may not be at all diminished. He may even recover 
heavy damages from the street railway company. For such 
a man, the law of 1890 is practically an insurance provision 
against accident or illness which may result in permanent 
disability. 

Why should one class of men in this country be taxed to 
make provision of this kind for another class of men? ‘The 
only possible answer is that the latter class served in the 
Civil War. It is difficult to believe that reasons of sound 
public policy can be at the basis of such legislation. It is 
easier to think that ‘‘in the presence of an overflowing 
Treasury,’’ Congress was unable to resist the pressure of 
pension attorneys and soldier organizations fora distribution 
of the surplus. 

In the illustration we have taken, the applicant has a clear 
legal title. No dishonesty or misrepresentation would be 
necessary to secure the allowance of his claim, however little 
merit there might be in it. But, in that large class of cases 
where the disabilities alleged are obscure and not apparent 
to other than medical experts, what a field for simulation 
and fraud! The eager persuasions of attorneys, the fact 
that less worthy comrades are receiving pensions, the great 
resources of the National Treasury, induce many honest 
men, seemingly in normal health, to discover in themselves 
ailments which would have been little noticed but for the 
pension laws. In every large community may be found pen- 
sioners under this act, who are daily earning a living by 
manual labor and seem to be under no disadvantage as com- 
pared with other workers of the same age and condition in 
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It is not a pleasant task to object to pensions to widows 
and fatherless children. But there seems to be no good rea- 
son why the National Government should pension a widow 
who married a soldier twenty or twenty-five years after his 
period of service, when his death cannot be attributed in any 
way to that service. She is no more worthy of a pension 
than any other widow. Yet the act of 1890 grants pensions 
in just such cases, and, as amended in May, 1900, pen- 
sions the widow even when her net annual income amounts to 
$250, apart from anything she may earn by her daily labor. 

This system does not provide a national gratuity or digni- 
fied form of poor relief for indigent and infirm veterans, for it 
makes no inquiry regarding the soldier’s property or income. 
It pensions alike rich and poor, prosperous and unprosper- 
ous. It is not a reward for long and meritorious service in 
the army, for it places the three months’ man upon the same 
basis as the soldier who fought through the whole war. Nor 
is ita compensation for injuries and disease contracted in 
the camp and on the battlefield, for it pensions for all dis- 
abilities, whenever incurred, except those resulting from 
vicious habits. It is unsound in principle, loose in expres- 
sion and frequently absurd in application. ‘Taxpayers are 
required to bear an extravagant and unjust burden to insure 
a privileged class against serious accident or disability. Such 
a system stimulates dishonesty and dependence, fails to dis- 
criminate between the deserving and the undeserving, and 
prevents the pension list from being, as it should be, a roll 
of honor. ‘Though there is little hope of its being changed 
at the present date, the history of its operation should serve 
as a warning when propositions for unlimited service-pen- 
sion laws are broached in Congress. With the restoration 
of a Treasury surplus, such measures are certain to be per- 
sistently urged. 

War with Spain. 

No soldiers have ever enjoyed the benefit of pension pro- 

visions so liberal as those applying to our forces engaged i in 
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the War with Spain and in suppressing the insurrection in 
the Philippine Islands. The whole body of the general 
pension law, enacted from the Civil War down to the present 
time, applies to these soldiers just as it does to the veterans 
of the struggle of 1861-1865. No additional legislation 
has been needed. For the soldiers of the Civil War the 
system was gradually established and liberalized. For 
those of the War with Spain it is in effect immediately at 
discharge. 

Up to March 2, 1895, thirty years after the close of hos- 
tilities, many thousands of soldiers of the Civil War were 
pensioned at rates of two and four dollars per month. On 
June 30, 1890, there were on the rolls 95,835 invalid pen- 
sioners of that war at rates less than six dollars per month. 
Of these, 21,232 received but two dollars per month and 
71,789 were pensioned at four dollars per month. No pen- 
sioner of the War with Spain can receive less than six dol- 
lars per month. That rate will be allowed for so slight an 
injury as the loss of a little finger. Other comparisons of 
rates are instructive. The rate for the loss of a hand or a 
foot, which was eight dollars in 1865 and fifteen dollars in 
1866, was raised to eighteen dollars in 1872, twenty-four 
dollars in 1883, and has been, since 1888, thirty dollars. 
In 1865, a soldier who had lost an arm at the shoulder joint 
or a leg at the hip joint could receive only eight dollars per 
month; in 1898, the same disability was pensioned at forty- 
five dollars per month. Prior to 1872, the loss of both 
hands was pensioned at twenty-five dollars per month; the 
rate is now one hundred dollars. The loss of the sight of 
both eyes is now pensioned at seventy-two dollars as com- 
pared with twenty-five dollars in 1872. The highest rates 
for all injuries and disabilities of service origin are applica- 
ble to the soldiers of the Spanish-American war. Total 
deafness of one ear entitles them to a higher allowance 
than was provided for entire disability to perform manual 
labor at the close of the Civil War. ‘The system under the 
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act of 1890 is not, however, applicable to those engaged in 
the recent hostilities. 

Though War with Spain pensions are granted under the 
provisions of the general law, the Pension Bureau has clas- 
sified them separately. All claims for disabilities contracted 
in the service since April 21, 1898, both in the volunteer 
and regular army and in the navy, are being charged to the 
account of the War with Spain. No date has yet been fixed 
as the termination of this war for pensionable purposes, 
and all claims that are filed come under that classification, 
provided the disability was incurred since April 21, 1898, 
and without regard to the location of the command at the 
time that the disability was incurred. It follows then that 
those who have received, or may hereafter receive, pensions 
on account of injuries in putting down the Philippine insur- 
rection after the ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Spain, are classified as War with Spain pensioners. 

The following table exhibits the action taken by the Pen- 
sion Bureau up to June 30, 1901, in passing upon applica- 
tions for pensions on account of service in the War with 
Spain, and also shows the expenditures charged to that war: 


Applica-|Claims Allowed] Numberon Roll 
ns Filed. During Year. | atend of Year. 


Year ending 
June 30. 


Invalids. 
Expenditures. 


15,009 $28,606 81 
12,038 332,905 25 
12,814 8 1,175,225 76 


39,861 2,198 |. . ($8,836,737 82 


Of the 3,555 invalids on the roll on June 30, rgor, the 
_- tinimum rate of six dollars per month is received by 1,240. 
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THE NATIONAL PENSION SYSTEM 


The number who receive over six dollars and not more than 
twelve dollars is 1,368. 
is paid to 947 invalids. 
An interesting comparison of the average annual value of 
each pension on the roll, each general law pension, each act 
of 1890 pension and each Spanish War pension is made in 
the following table: ' 


A rate in excess of twelve dollars 


Average annual value of— 

Year. Each Each act Each 

Each general of June 27, Spanish 

pension, law 1890, War 

pension. pension. pension. 

1894 . $134 20 $155 08 $115 12 om 

1895 . 133 99 158 39 112 15 ae 

1896 . 133 39 161 05 109 55 oe 

Mey. . 133 17 162 04 109 25 
1898. . . 13I 79 163 21 108 II 
1899. . . 132 74 165 70 108 99 $196 53 
1900. 132 39 167 53 108 28 169 10 
IgoI . 131 87 168 67 108 09 153 50 


1See report of Commissioner of Pensions for 1901, 6. 


The high annual value of Spanish war pensions in 1899 
was due to the fact that the first allowances were made to 
those who were suffering from pronounced disabilities 
of a severe nature. Later on, pensions were granted to 
applicants whose disabilities were less serious in character. 
In many cases, claimants were accorded the benefit of the 
doubt as to the existence of a pensionable disability where 
the disabled state was due to sickness rather than to perma- 
nent injuries. The decrease is also largely due to the fact 
that, with a return to favorable surroundings, the physical 
condition of most of those who served in this war is con- 
stantly improving. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has said that many of 
these pensioners will be ordered for re-examination at stated 
periods, and that when the disability shall have ceased to 
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exist in a pensionable degree the pensions must stop in = 
accordance with the law. It will be noted that the average 
annual value of pensions of the War with Spain is still largely 
in excess of the value under the act of 1890, but has fallen . 
below the value of pensions under the general law. ¥ | 

The Pension Bureau has not yet attempted an estimate of . 
the ultimate cost in pensions of the Spanish and Philippine q | 
wars, and it is not believed that any reliable estimate of that _— | 
kind is practicable at the present time. Military operations 
in the Philippines are still in progress, and pensions granted | 
on account of these operations will be charged to the War q | 
with Spain. The adjudication of claims originating inthat | 
war has not progressed sufficiently to form the basis for an ee 
estimate as to the percentage of such claims that will ulti- ' 
mately be allowed. Nor can we know the rates of pensions a 
to which the applicants may become entitled by the increase 
or decrease of the pensionable disabilities. a4 

There was a striking difference between the Civil War and 
the War with Spain. The former lasted four yearsand was 
characterized by desperate fighting and unprecedented casu- 


alties upon the battlefield, in addition to an enormous num- 
ber of deaths from disease in camp and prison. The War 
Department estimates that, at one time or another, a total of 
2,213,365 men served in the Union army. On the contrary, 
the War with Spain was short and characterized by fewdirect _ | 
casualties from shot and shell. Very serious injuries, how- ; 
ever, resulted from disease incident to camp life and expo- 

sure to unusual climatic conditions. Within one hundred Bs 
days from the declaration of war, Spain was seeking peace, 4 
and the average term of service was only about six months. 
About 223,000 volunteer troops were called into service 
during the war. Since the treaty of peace, another volun- 
teer army of over 39,000 officers and men has been used in 
our new possessions, and, on June 30, 1901, the regular 
army had reached a strength of 81,586 officers and men. 

Ms In 1872, Commissioner of Pensions Baker reported that 
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about six per cent of the Union soldiers had filed claims for 
impaired health or disability resulting from their service. 
In the valuable discussion of Spanish war p. sions in his 
last report,’ Commissioner of Pensions Evans says that 
already claims amounting in number to about twenty per 
cent of the men enlisted for the Spanish war have been 
filed. This fact he attributes to the importunities and per- 
suasions of an army of attorneys, solicitors and drummers, 
who are eagerly seeking applications with the view of secur- 
ing the twenty-five dollar fee legally collectible for each 
claim allowed. He cites the case of a regiment which had a 
membership of fifty-three commissioned officers and 937 
enlisted men. It suffered no battlefield casualties and but 
one officer and twenty-two men died of disease while in the 
service. There have already been filed 477 claims for pen- 
sions on account of service in this organization for disabili- 
ties alleged to have been contracted during the brief term 
of its existence. 

Under the system adopted by the War Department each 
volunteer soldier, upon his muster out, was required to state 
over his own signature whether he was then suffering from 
any disabilities. The great majority of the volunteers stated 
that they had no disabilities. In this statement they were cor- 
roborated by the certificate of the commanding officer of each 
company and by that of an army surgeon, who was required 
to make a physical examination of each soldier mustered 
out. Yet thousands of applications for pensions have been 
filed on behalf of these identical men in which are set forth 
in great detail the dates and circumstances of origin of a 
number of disabilities incurred in service, with a statement 
that they have continued ever since. The names of the dis- 
abilities were usually suggested to the claimants by enterpris- 
ing solicitors. In some cases, forty-eight hours before exe- 
cuting his declaration for a pension, the claimant declared 
over his own signature that he had no disability of any kind; 
1 See pages 43 to 48 of his report for 1901, to which the writer is much indebted. 
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the commanding officer confirmed the declaration, and the 
surgeon examined the soldier and certified that he had no 
disability. 

Some of the Washington pension attorneys have removed 
to San Francisco, where nearly all the soldiers returning 
from the Philippines are mustered out of the service, 
and where convalescents are constantly being discharged 
from the Presidio Hospital on surgeons’ certificates of dis- 
ability. Competition between attorneys in persuading sol- 
diers to execute declarations for pensions before leaving San 
Francisco has been very keen. The methods employed in 
securing business have been most unscrupulous. ‘The Chief 
of the Law Division of the Pension Bureau has the following 
to say of the activities of the claim agents:’ 


“ The distribution of circulars among the soldiers prior to their dis- 
charge, which is not prohibited, was soon found to be entirely inade- 
quate to satisfy the ambitions of one class of attorneys, who proceeded 
to hire men employed in various capacities at the Presidio to act as 
solicitors for them. Men and women were sent into the Presidio 
Hospital as visitors to the sick, under the guise of charity and various 
other pretexts, whose only purpose was to pour into the ears of such 
soldiers as they could glowing accounts of the system of pensions 
provided by law, and the merits of some particular attorney who made 
a business of prosecuting claims. Soldiers were procured to execute 
declarations for pension before their discharge, and such declarations 
were postdated and retained by the attorneys until after the muster 
out, when they were forwarded to the Pension Bureau. It has been 
found necessary by the commandant and the surgeon in command at 
the Presidio to take measures to prevent attorneys and those connected 
with them from entering the hospital, and to constantly change the 
details of the ambulance drivers and hospital men, etc.; by the 
authorities of San Francisco, to keep a patrol just outside the Presidio 
gates when occasion demands; by the railroad companies, to prohibit 
solicitors from importuning soldiers in the depots and ferries; and by 
this Bureau, to detail a special examiner to assist in every way possible 
in protecting the soldiers from the machinations of disreputable attor- 
neys and their solicitors. Officers of the hospital have been approached 
even by saloon-keepers in the interest of attorneys to secure informa- 
tion from the records.” 


1 See report of Commissioner of Pensions for 1901, 105-111. 
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Under such conditions, it is not difficult to account for the 
promptness with which claims for pensions on account of the 
War with Spain and in the Philippines are being presented. 
And, when the opportunities for fraud in the preparation 
of testimony and the untrustworthy character of the work 
of pension medical examining boards are considered, it will 
readily be seen that there is grave danger of a large number 
of fraudulent and unmeritorious claims being allowed. 
Under the present system of pension administration, as es- 
tablished by law, the most honest and efficient Commissioner 


of Pensions is powerless to properly safeguard the National 


Cost of Our Pension System. 


In gaining an adequate conception of the importance of 
our pension system, the following statistical information will 
be of value: 


Paid for army pensions since July 1, 1865 .. . . . $2,608,004,258.63 
Paid for navy pensions since July 1, 1865 58,900, 330.60 
Fees of examining surgeons. .......+.+.. 17,375,192.13 
Cost of disbursement and agencies 13, 140,883.73 
Pension Bureau, salaries ...... 48,696,646. 50 
Pension Bureau, other expenses 8,610,616.60 


$2,754,727,928.19 


The outstanding principal of the public debt of the 
United States was, when at its highest point, in 1866, 
$2,773,000,000. The pension expenditures since the Civil 
War have already reached that amount, and are continuing 
at the rate of $140,000,000 per year. The comparative 
importance of pension disbursements before and after the 
Civil War is shown by the fact that the amount expended 
from July 1, 1790, to June 30, 1865, was but $96,445,000. 

Within the space assigned to the present paper, it has been 
impossible to make more than passing comment upon the 
administrative evils of the pension system. Billions of dol- 
lars have been paid from the National Treasury under 
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methods which would not be tolerated in any business enter- 
prise in the world. However well disposed the officers of 
the Pension Bureau may be, it is not now possible for them 
to render justice to claimants and to safeguard the interests 
of the government. In some of its aspects, the present 
system seems well adapted to facilitate fraud rather than to 
check it. The truth of these statements is abundantly at- 
tested by the published reports of a long succession of Com- 
missioners of Pensions. In his last report, Commissioner 
Evans expresses emphatic concurrence in the protests of his 
predecessors against the wrongs of the system with whose 
administration they were charged. Hemakesa most earnest 
plea for reform, but the influences opposed to a business-like 
administration of the Pension Bureau are so strong at 


Washington that there is little hope that Congress will 


authorize any change for the better. 
H. GLAsson. 


George School, Pa. 
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Sociology is ordinarily spoken of as a ‘‘ new science.” 
In a certain sense this is true; yet social thought is as old 
as history, and social philosophy as an organized discipline 
has existed, at least, since Aristotle. Only in a very special 
sense, therefore, is it right to speak of sociology as a new 
science. If we understand by sociology merely the effort to 
apply to social phenomena the method of quantitative meas- 
urement, and to interpret these phenomena as merely the 
most complex manifestation of the forces of the physical 
universe, then we are justified in regarding it as a new 
science; for sociology in this sense is the product of modern 
positivism. But those who reject the mechanical theory of 
society, together with the idea that the scientific interpreta- 
tion of society must be limited thereto, have no right to 
speak of sociology as a new science. When we regard 
modern sociology as ‘‘ the more critical, more systematized 
study of the social reality,’’ we do not make it a ‘‘new”’ 


science, but rather a renovated and reorganized science. 
The beginnings of sociology as a science in this sense cer- 
tainly lie far back of the modern scientific era. 

Comte is likewise usually spoken of as the ‘‘ founder ’”’ of 


sociology. Itis true that he invented the name ‘‘ sociology,” 
and for this the world is indebted to him. But what Comte 
really stands for in the history of social thought is the me- 
chanical or physical theory of society." With him “‘ social 
physics ’’ and ‘‘ sociology ’’ were interchangeable terms, since 
in his view the phenomena of the physical world and of 
society are of one sort.” Hence he proposed the interpre- 
tation of the phenomena of society in terms of the physical 
universe. If we mean by sociology the study of society 


1See Comte’s Cours de Philosophie Positive, Permidve Legon and Deuxidme Legon 
(Martineau’s translation, Introduction, chaps. i and ii). 
2 Cours de Philosophie Positive, Deuxidme Legon: “‘ Quoique ies phénoménes (7, é¢4 
of physiology and sociology) soient certainement homogénes.” 
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from ¢hat point of view, Comte seems to be fairly entitled to 
be called the ‘‘ founder’’ of the science;' but he cannot 
consistently be regarded as the founder of the science of 
society by those who reject his materialistic premises, though 
they may recognize in the fullest degree his service to that 
science in urging, as he did, the necessity of freeing it from. 
speculation and from “‘ fractionalism.’’ The scientific study 
of society, in the sense of social analysis, can be traced 
through scores of careful observers and thinkers back to the 
period of Greek philosophy. Unless some peculiar ground 
of distinction between science and philosophy, other than 
the mere degree of generality of knowledge, is accepted 
(such as the positivistic distinction), Aristotle rather than 
Comte may be said to have been the first seriously to attempt 
a science of society. He at any rate first attempted syste- 
matically the collection and rationalization of knowledge 
about men in society; and he is therefore entitled as much 
as any one to be looked upon as the founder of sociology in 
the sense of general social philosophy. 

It may be objected that Aristotle investigated, not social 
phenomena in general, but only political phenomena; and 
is hence, properly speaking, entitled to be regarded only as 
the founder of political science, which is not sociology but 
merely one of the many particular social sciences. An ex- 
amination of the Politica, however, will reveal the fact that 
Aristotle treats in it of many things which are far beyond 
the limits of political science, even as most liberally defined. 
The fact is Aristotle had a theory of man’s social life as a whole; 
and the Politica contains a social as well as a political philoso- 
phy. The Politica may indeed be characterized as a system 
of social philosophy worked out from the point of view 
of the state—a point of view which both Comte and Spencer 
notably have taken, and which most sociologists are apt to 
take sooner or later, since the state is the association which 


1 But see Barth’s Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, pp. 56, 57, and Flint’s 
History of the Philosophy of History, vol. i, pp. 585, 586. 
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is the natural unit of all social thought. The general atti- 
tude of Aristotle, therefore, may be said to be that of a 
sociologist in the proper sense of the term. Indeed, it 
might not be too much to say that he seems to treat of the 
science and art of government only secondarily; for only the 
last three ' of the books of the /olitica are strictly given to 
that topic. 

If Aristotle was not only a social philosopher, but the first 
to put social philosophy on a definitely scientific basis of 
fact, then the modern sociologist would do well to investigate 
Aristotle’s sociological theories and method. His labor will 
be richly repaid, for he will find in the Politica the germ of 
many a modern theory and many old ones that are still 
worth considering. Believing thoroughly that the theories 
of Aristotle are still worthy of consideration by modern 
social thinkers and scientists, I shall set forth as briefly as 
possible and nearly in his own language,’ the more important 
points of his social philosophy. 

Aristotle begins with the simple assumption that there are 
two primary and essential forms of human association,— 
the association of male and female for the procreation of 
children, and the association of natural rulers and natural 3 
subjects for safety.* Both these forms of association are 
natural, not deliberative; and both are found exemplified in 
the household in its primary or simplest form. All other 
associations of men grow out of these two fundamental asso- 
ciations. The household, ¢.g., is the association naturally 
formed for the supply of daily wants.‘ The village in its 
most natural form is in turn derived from the household; it — 
q is the simplest association of several households for more than — 
ephemeral purposes. Finally, the state is the association — “7 
1 Following Bekker’s order. 

2jJ. EK. C. Welldon’s translation is the one chiefly followed. W. 1. Newman's 
edition of the Greek text, with introduction and notes, is also valuable and has 
been frequently consulted. 


8 Politica, bk. i, 2. 
4 Poi., i, 2. 
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composed of several villages in its complete form.’ Its cri- 
terion is full independence, self-sufficiency and self-govern- 
ment.’ Like the household and the village, the state has a 
natural existence; for in it the simpler forms of association 
attain their complete development.’* 

Thus the state is a natural institution, and man is natu- 
rally a political animal.‘ The stateless man; the individual 
not living in organized scciety, if his isolation is natural and 
not accidental, is either superhuman or very low in the scale 
of development.® Furthermore, the impulse to political asso- 
ciation is innate; even where there is no need of mutual 
service, men are none the less anxious to live together;* but 
at the same time it must not be denied that the common 
advantage of all is also a motive of union.’ Organized 
social life is essential to the existence of man as man; one 
who is incapable of association with others or is independent 
and has no need of such association is either a brute or a 
god.* The human individual has been developed in and 
through society. In the order of Nature, therefore, the 
state is prior to the individual, just as the whole must be 
prior to its part.’ It is the function or faculty of a thing 
which makes it what it is; and the individual outside of the 
state has lost his function as an individual. 

Finally, man is a political animal in a higher sense than a 
bee or any gregarious creature; for man is the only animal 
endowed with articulate speech.” Other animals do not 
advance beyond the point of perceiving pain and pleasure 
and signifying these perceptions to one another through mere 
sounds. The object of speech, on the other hand, is to indi- 
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‘nti advantage and disadvantage, and therefore also justice 
and injustice. Now these are the principles of that associa- 
tion which constitutes a household or a state.’ Just action is, 
accordingly, bound up with the existence of the state; organ- 
ized human society, in brief, has a moral as well as natural 
basis.” Such is Aristotle’s theory of the genesis and nature 
of human society—a theory which subsequent research has 
in the main tended to confirm. 

After having thus outlined his social philosophy, Aristotle 
passes to the consideration of what he calls the ‘“‘law’’ or 
science of the household—since the household is the primary 
constitutive element of organized society. The science of 
the household he divides into three parts, corresponding to 
the relations of master and slave, husband and wife, parent 
and children. ‘To these three a fourth may perhaps be added 
—the art of money-getting.*® 

Aristotle defends slavery. His theory is that there are 
persons for whom a life of slavery is advantageous and just ; 
there are natural slaves, who by nature are not their own 
masters, but belong to some one else.‘ Indeed, the princi- 
ple of rule and subjection is universal throughout nature, 
and is equally inevitable and beneficent.’ Where several 
parts combine to form one common whole, the relation of 
ruler and subject invariably manifests itself. The rela- 
tion of master and slave is, therefore, but one manifesta- 
tion of this law of subordination which holds good through- 
out nature generally. Those who are only so far rational 
beings as to understand reason without possessing it are nat- 
ural slaves.’ But natural slavery must not be confused with 
legal slavery.* Legal slavery is partly right and partly 

1 Pol., i, 2. 
2 Idem. 

3 Pol,. i, 3. 
4 Pol., i, 4. 
5 Pol., i, 5. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
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wrong. In some cases actual slaves are not so naturally; 
yet on the other hand there are cases where this distinction 
does not exist and where the relation of master and slave is 
mutually advantageous and just.' Wherever the relation is 
in accordance with Nature’s ordinance, there is mutual help- 
fulness and friendship between master and slave. But just 
the contrary is the case where it is unnatural and depends 
upon law or force.’ 

After this discussion of slavery, Aristotle devotes con- 
siderable attention to the art of money-getting or finance. 
Here his attitude is that characteristic of the whole ancient 
world. He does not favor the acquisition of money for 
money’s sake. ‘There should be a definite limit to one’s pos- 
sessions; the amount should be enough for independence and 
a good life, but not more.* The mere acquisition of money 
is not the function of true finance; its end is in something 
beyond mere accumulation—in living well.‘ Aristotle looks 
with disfavor upon trade and commercial pursuits; for he 
believes that the agricultural pursuits are the only source of 
true wealth.° Manufactures he does not refer to, for manufac- 
tures in his time, unless ranked among the arts, were mostly 
included in the agricultural pursuits. Finance, so far as it 
follows Nature, he says, depends universally upon the fruits 
of the earth and animals. Hence, too, Aristotle’s opposi- 
tion to interest. Of all forms of money-getting, he says, 
there is none which so well deserves abhorrence as usury or 
interest-taking; for by it, it is money itself which produces 
the gain, instead of serving the purpose for which it was 
devised. No form of money-getting does so much violence 
to Nature as this.’ 

As regards the natural relations between husband and 
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wife, parent and children, they are analogous, Aristotle 
says, in the one case to the relations between ruler and sub- 
ject under a constitutional form of government; in the other 
case, to the relations between a king and his subjects." 
The husband and father is naturally the head of the house- 
hold.* His rule over wife and children is in both cases a 
rule over free persons; but in the wife’s case the rule is con- 
stitutional, and in the children’s regal. In the former it is 
assumed that both ruler and subject are naturally equal and 
indistinguishable; while in the latter the ideal is that the 
ruler should be distinct from his subjects in nature, but one 
with them in race.* 

The second and third books of the Politica may be passed 
over; for while the discussion in them is largely from the gene- 
ral social point of view, it may properly be claimed as belong- 
ing to political philosophy, perhaps even in the strict sense. 
In thesecond book Aristotle discusses the different forms of 
polity or social organization, beginning with the scheme 
proposed in Plato’s Republic. Many valuable side lightsare 
thrown upon Aristotle’s social philosophy by this discussion 
of various polities. In the third book he discusses the 
nature of the state. He defines the state as the association 
of familiesand villages in a complete and independent ex- 
istence ‘—a definition which savors of a social philosopher 
rather than a political scientist. A local association or an 
association to prevent mutual injury or to promote commer- 
cial exchange, Aristotle argues, cannot possibly constitute 2 
state, as all these conditions do not necessarily imply a state. 
A state is only realized when there is an association of fam- 
ilies and households in well-living with a view to complete 
and independent existence.’ But in all this Aristotle is evi- 
dently eusbodying a social ideal; he has left the strictly 
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political point of view for the broader outlook of social phi- 
losophy. Aristotle’s doctrine of the nature of the state, 
therefore, may be characterized as largely the doctrine of a 
social philosopher. 

Book four is a discussion of the nature of the most desir- 
able life for the state. It is Aristotle’s doctrine of a perfect 
society,—his social ethic. Now the most desirable life for 
the state cannot be known unless we know the nature of the 
most desirable life for the individual.’ The elements of wel- 
fare or of a happy life for the individual, Aristotle says, are 
three: external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the 
soul.” The happy man must possess all three, but in differ- 
ent proportions. For external goods, like instruments, have 
a limit, namely, their utility, and it follows that the excess 
of them is either hurtful or in no way beneficial to their 
possessor; whereas, if we take any good of the soul, the 
greater the amount of it, the greater is its utility.* It is for 
the sake of the soul that the body and property are naturally 
desirable and should be desired by all sensible persons, not 
the soul for thesake ofthese. Happiness for the individual, 
therefore, ultimately depends upon the goods of the soul, 
which are character and intelligence.‘ The same is true of 
the state. The best state is one which is happy and doing 
well; but it is impossible to be happy and do well without 
acting virtuously; and the virtues of astate are in effect and 
form identical with those of an individual.* The best life, 
therefore, whether for the individual or for the state, is one 
which possesses virtue furnished with external advantages 
to such a degree as to be capable of actions according to 
virtue.* The best polity, therefore, is necessarily the system 
under which anybody can do best and live happily." But 


1 Pol., iv, 1. 
2 Idem. 

3 Jdem. 

4 Idem, 

§ Pol., iv, 1. 

T Pol., iv, 2. 
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happiness is to be defined as well-doing; for action of some 
sort is the end both for the life of the individual and of the 
state, though such action may be self-contained.’ 

Aristotle is not in doubt as to how the state is to realize 
the ideal which he sets up for it. He has a theory of social 
dynamics as well as of social ethics. The virtuous character 
of the state, he says, is not an affair of fortune, but of 
knowledge and of moral purpose.* Such character can only 
be realized when all the citizens who enjoy political rights 
are virtuous. The point to be considered, therefore, is the 
means by which a man becomes virtuous.* Now there are 
three means by which a person becomes good and virtuous, 
namely, nature, habit and reason.‘ Nature is given and is 
beyond our control; but habit and reason are largely matters 
of education. Education consists of two parts, habituation 
and direct instruction. The education of the habits must 
precede that of the reason, and the education of the body 
that of the intellect.* But as reason or intellect is the end 
or complete development of our nature, it is with reference 
to it that we should order the training of the habits.® 
Hence, the education of the body must precede that of the 
soul, and the education of the irrational part of the soul, 
the appetites, must precede the education of the rational 
part, the intellect; but the education of the appetite is for the 
sake of the intellect, and that of the body for the sake of the 
soul.’ The principle, therefore, to be observed in education, 
as in everything, is that the lower is for the sake of the higher. 

The education of the young is, therefore, Aristotle says, 
a matter which has a paramount claim upon the attention of 
the legislator. The superintendence of such education, he 


2 Pol., iv, 13. 
3 Idem. 

4 Idem. 

5 Pol.,v , 3. 
* Pol., iv, 15. 
1 Idem, 

8 Pol., v, 1. 
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further says, should be a public affair rather than in private 

hands.’ And it is not right to suppose that any citizen is 

his own master in this regard, but rather that all belong to 

the state; for each individual is a member of the state and 
the superintendence of any part is naturally relative to that 
of the whole.* Further, the general education of all citizens | 
should be one and the same.* For in all states to a certain 
extent all the citizens must alike participate in the alterna- 
tion of rule and subjection.‘ As the same person is to become 
first a subject and afterwards a ruler, the legislator should 
endeavor through education to make all men good. But the 
educational system must always be relative to the particular 
polity in which it exists.° As to the general character of edu- 
cation, it should be liberal and noble and the utilitarian ele- 
ment should be subordinate.* Citizens should be taught what 
is indispensable and salutary, but still more what is moral 
per se." It should fit men, not only to engage in business 
rightly, but to spend their leisure nobly; for the right employ- 
ment of leisure necessitates a higher degree of virtue than 
either business or war.* Finally, the end to be sought in 
education is always the moral character of the citizen, for 
the higher this character, the higher the polity it produces.*® 

Such in brief outline is the social philosophy of Aristotle; 
but the wealth of suggestion that reveals itself to the careful 
student in the pages of the Politica we have not more than 
touched. 

The chief value, however, of the study of Aristotle to the 
modern sociologist lies in the matter of method. Aristotle’s 
method was on the whole realistic and inductive, and yet in 
the spirit of his treatment he was philosophical, without bias. 


1 Pol., v, 1. 
2 Idem. 

3 Idem. 

Pol., iv, 14. 

5 Pol., v, 1. 

8 Pol., v, 3; iv, 15. 
® Pol., v, 1; iv, 14, 15. 
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or trace of ‘‘one-sided’’ views. He started with the facts 
in human society as they presented themselves to him, and 
sought for their explanation in the nature of man, without 
any metaphysical assumption as to the relation of man to his 
physical environment. In thus explaining human society 
primarily in terms of man rather than in terms of the phys- 
ical universe, Aristotle was, I believe, truly scientific in his 
methods. He sought furthermore to reason from purely 
empirical data to general principles, correlating his conclu- 
sions with all known facts. Thus his method was consis- 
tent with the wide synthesis which he attempted,—it was 
philosophical; and his resulting interpretation of society took 
the form of a general social philosophy which was in accord 
with his whole philosophical system. In all this Aristotle 
contrasts strongly with Comte. No doubt Comte was right 
when he opposed the true method of sociology to that of 
speculative philosophy and proclaimed the separation of the 
former from the latter. But he was wrong in divorcing soci- 
ology absolutely from philosophy, as he did by denying a 
positive character to all knowledge which transcended that 
of ‘‘social physics.’’ Philosophy like science tends more 
and more to assume a non-speculative character and to rear 
itself on a basis of facts. A true philosophy and a true social 
science cannot therefore be opposed to each other, as Aris- 
totle clearly saw. On the contrary sociology must, in order 
to be something more than a fragmentary and one-sided 
interpretation of society, take on a philosophic character, 
that is, as has been said by Professor A. W. Small, ‘‘ Soci- 
ology to deserve respect must become an accredited section 
of general philosophy.’’* 

Before concluding this paper we must notice two wrong 
ways, among many, of viewing Aristotle’s social philosophy. 
One is the attitude of the man who looks upon Aristotle as an 
authority from whom there is no appeal; who supposes that 
his social theories are something final, his system so com- 
1 American Journal of Sociology,, July, 1898, p. 113. 
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plete and perfect that we have only to turn to it to find the 
full truth. The other is the attitude of the man who views 
Aristotle’s social philosophy as if it were a product of the 
nineteenth century, who forgets its social and historical set- 
ting and considers it merely as a product of reason, not as 
also a product of the conditions of its age. Greater injustice 
could hardly be done Aristotle than by these two views of 
his philosophy,—not even by the man who refuses to look 
into his books. Aristotle must be put at the beginning, not 
at the end, of social philosophy. Just because he was the 
first truly scientific social thinker, his theories must not be 
taken as final nor considered as the embodiment of the full 
truth. Nor must they be hastily condemned because they 
in some places jar upon our modern feelings or fail to fit in 
with modern conditions. Their true worth can be perceived 
only when they are viewed in their historical perspective. 
Regarded as a product of Greek life and looked upon as the 
first attempt to work out aconsistent and systematic philosophy 
of human society, Aristotle’s theories have a double signifi- 
cance and a double value to the social thinker of the present. 
For this very reason, as well as for others, Aristotle’s social 
philosophy may well be taken as a point of departure by 
the beginner in sociology. The calmness of Aristotle’s reason- 
ing and the sanity of his theories, as compared with those of 
many modern writers, will be found a wholesome corrective 
for much of the ‘‘scientific’’ speculation of the present; 
while the historical point of view afforded by taking Aris- 
totle as a point of departure will keep the young student 
from falling into many misconceptions. In a certain sense, 
therefore, a return to Aristotle is most desirable in present- 
day sociology. ‘Taking Aristotle as a starting point and 
noticing the development in social thought since his day 
would clarify the atmosphere of social speculation wonder- 
fully; while some of the old Greek concepts of man and 
society might still be found to be well worth exploiting. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 


The University of Missours. 
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PROFESSOR PATTEN’S THEORY OF PROSPERITY. _ 


Since the publication of his Dynamic Economics, Professor 
Patten has seemed open to the charge of turning his back on 
his chosen specialty to embroil himself with sociologists, 
psychologists, historians and other quarrelsome persons. He 
began his poaching in other preserves with the modest effort 
to wrest from sociologists the study of the origin, even, of 
society. His claim that in its origin as well as in its later 
development society is mainly economic called forth vigorous 
protest, notably from Professor Giddings, to whom the book 
under review is dedicated. But this was as nothing com- 
pared with the outcry caused by Professor Patten’s next 
enterprise. In his Zheory of Social Forces (1896) he pro- 
posed an explanation of the nature and laws of growth of 
the mental mechanism which caused psychologists at first to 
gasp and then to clamor against the daring invader. The 
discussion which ensued was eloquent not so much of what 
is, but of what is not, known of the working of the human 
mind. ‘These ventures on Doctor Patten’s part were, how- 
ever, mere preliminaries. His greatest undertaking was the 
attempt to give a concrete illustration of the economic inter- 
pretation of history in his Development of English Thought 
(1899). ‘This work, which is still fresh in the public mind, 
brought down upon him the condemnation of a body of stu- 
dents larger and more influential than the sociologists or the 
psychologists, the historians. He was accused of making 
up the history he professed to interpret. Some critics said 
that history, even such reputable history as that of England 
since the Conquest, is still too incomplete to admit of inter- 
pretation. Other, or even the same critics, declared that 
history, when accurately narrated, interprets itself and that 
it was preposterous for a person who did not claim to be an 
historian to attempt to instruct specialists in that subject as 
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to the real significance of the facts which they were so 
laboriously collecting. Still others objected that human 
motives in the past, as in the present, were complex and that 
no simple scheme of interpretation, whether economic, moral 
or religious, could serve any buta partisan end. They urged 
the danger that a writer who started out with a preconceived 
theory of historic causation would refuse to accept as facts 
any events not in harmony with it, and cited examples in 
point from Professor Patten’s pages. Finally the old cry 
was raised that a nation’s history is the biographies of its 
great men, and that greatness or genius is too miraculous in 
its origin and development to be ‘‘ interpreted ’’ according to 
any scheme. 

Even sincere admirers of Professor Patten, who have fol- 
lowed these controversies, will be apt to welcome with relief 
the Theory of Prosperity, in which he so unequivocally 
returns to the domain of economics. But it would do scant 
justice to his intelligence to assume that the work of the last 
ten years represents the by-products of his restless and 
original mind, and that the last book can be understood if 
treated as the next in succession to his Dynamic Economics. 
The fact is far otherwise. Professor Patten is nothing if he 
is not persistent in following up a line of thought once 
entered upon. If he has seemed to turn aside from econom- 
ics it is only because he felt that he had pushed his analysis 
as far as it could be pushed, with any profit, on the basis of 
the premises with which he started. His successive tilts 
with sociologists, psychologists and historians were under- 
taken in the conscious endeavor to enlarge the scope of 
economic speculation. Only when it is clearly perceived 
what he was driving at in these seemingly uneconomic excur- 
sions can the significance of his latest work be understood. 

It is in no spirit of apology for Professor Patten’s devia- 
tions from the straight and narrow path of academic speciali- 
zation that this attempt is made to indicate the relation 
between his recent writings. As a distinguished inventor 
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has remarked, the progress of science and discovery is largely 
the result of the untiring pursuit of unlikely hypotheses. It 
follows that the world’s debt to the few thinkers in each gen- 
eration who have the temerity to look at things in a little 
different way from those around them is incalculable. An 
original thinker, such as Professor Patten is universally con- 
ceded to be, should be gladly welcomed in any field and 
requires no excuse for venturing where he pleases so long as 
his efforts are constructively directed. That his investiga- 
tions rarely attain to finality is as little to be cherished against 
him as is the inventor’s proverbial failure to turn his dis- 
coveries to commercial use. 

In order to understand the unfolding of Professor Patten’s 
ideas, it is necessary to go back of the Dynamic Economics 
and see its relation to earlier work. His first book, 7he 
Premises of Political Economy, was an attempt to recast the 
economics of Mill so that it would apply to American con- 
ditions. What those conditions were was impressed on the 
author’s mind by some years of study in Germany, preceded 
and followed by life in rural Illinois. This experience 
taught him the importance of habits of consumption in shap- 
ing national life and character and at the same time led him 
to distrust the assumption that individuals know what is 
best for themselves and if left alone will secure it. Pursu- 
ing the same line of thought still further, he brought out 
later his monograph on 7he Consumption of Wealth, which 
concludes the first period in his development. 

The Lconomic Basis of Protection is the first step in a some- 
what different direction. He believed that free trade was 
good for England, but not for America, and that led him to 
inquire into the differences in environment and national 
traits that distinguished the two countries. From this con- 
crete study he arrived at the conclusion that the weakness 
in English economics is that it makes no allowance for quali- 
tative changes in men and goods. He attempted to correct 
this error in his Dynamic Economics, in which he represents 
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progress and change as normal phenomena and attempts to 
reduce them to law. 

The third period in his thought began also with a concrete 
study, his /nterpretation of Ricardo. He became convinced 
that local conditions not only determine what economic poli- 
cies are desirable, but that they also shape men’s ideas and 
even their modes of reasoning. To put the theory to the 
test he undertook to show that Ricardo was a believer in free 
trade because he argued from the point of view of a city cap- 
italist, while Malthus was a protectionist because he argued 
like a farmer. The latter proposition was easier of proof 
than the former, but in both instances the attempt was 
crowned with a considerable degree of success. 

The Theory of Social Forces and The Development of 
English Thought are products of this third period. If, as 
Professor Patten came to believe, even ideas, beliefs and 
modes of reasoning are changed by local conditions, the old 
associational psychology and the old utilitarian ethics are no 
longer adequate bases for economics. Inspired by this con- 
viction he set about formulating new psychological princi- 
ples in order to show how previously unobserved properties 
of mind act as social forces in shaping human progress. His 
own estimate of the value of this first attempt is frankly ex- 
pressed in the introduction to 7he Theory of Social Forces. 
He there says: ‘‘I feel that I must make an apology for 
injecting so much psychologic discussion into this essay. To 
many readers this will seem foreign to the subject and may 
arouse prejudices which will interfere with a correct appre- 
ciation of the other facts. It should, however, be kept in 
mind that every social philosophy has, as its basis, some 
theory of psychology. The doctrines of Locke and Hume 
have proved a most admirable basis for the old social philos- 
ophy. They ignore, however, the elements upon which the 
social forces rest. A new social philosophy cannot pass be- 
yond the inductive stage until these factors are recognized 
and a picture of mental activity constructed which empha- 
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sizes the elements neglected by the old philosophy. Even — 
if the type of psychology which I present is faulty, it can ot ; 
least serve as a provisional philosophy until psychologic — 
research is far enough advanced to furnish a better basis.” 
The Development of English Thought is even more di- __ 
rectly the outgrowth of his essay on Ricardo. In it he 
attempts to do for the whole English nation what the essay — 
tried to do with reference to two individuals. Speaking of 
the undertaking, he says: ‘‘ The theory presented is 
scarcely open to question, though some of its corollaries 
may not be evident. Survival is determined and progress 
created by a struggle for the requisites of which the supply __ 


is insufficient. These requisites are the goods for which 


men strive or the means by which they meet evils. A group 
of such definite objects, upon which the life and happiness _ 


i. 


of each race depend, always exists. The environment _ 
formed by this group of economic objects surrounding and 
supporting a given race, changes with the several objects on 
which the interests of the race are centered. With the new 
objects come new activities and new requisites for survival. 

To meet these new conditions, the motives, instincts and 
habits of the race are modified ; new modes of thought are 
formed ; and thus, by the modification of institutions, ideals 
and customs, all of the characteristics of the civilization are 
reconstructed. These changes take place in a regular order 
the series repeats itself in each environment. In its ampli-— 
fication and illustration lies the economic interpretation of 
history.’’ 

Professor Patten had two reasons for selecting England — 
for his larger experiment in ‘‘ economic interpretation.” 
In the first place, the comparative isolation in which English _ 
civilization has developed makes the problem of interpreta- _ 
tion easier than it would be for either of the great conti- _ 


nental nations. Secondly, English experience had supplied ie 


the basis for the three economic systems in which he was 
most interested ; that of Ricardo, that of Marx, and, in a 
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more roundabout way, thatof George. He hoped, through 
his profounder study, to show that the premises on which 
each of these writers based his conclusions in regard to the 
future of society were only of temporary validity. 

It would take far too much space to attempt an estimate 
of The Development of English Thought. It is Professor 
Patten’s own opinion that his method of interpretation 
answered fairly well until he came to Adam Smith. Here 
he admits it broke down, and it was his partial failure to 
portray Adam Smith satisfactorily that led him to formulate 
the leading distinction that appears in his 7heory of Pros- 
perity, that between ‘‘ existing conditions ’’ and ‘‘ heredity”’ 
as determinants of income. 

From this review of Professor Patten’s writings it must 
be apparent that far from ‘‘ turning his back ’’ on economics, 
in recent years, he has been working away with direct refer- 
ence to the needs of that science. His incursions into the 
field of sociology were not freebooting expeditions, but rea- 
soned demands for a resurvey of a doubtful portion of the 
domain to which sociologists laid claim. His attempts to 
reconstruct some of the principles of psychology were 
intended less as contributions to that subject than as appeals 
to psychologists to push their investigations into channels 
that might be helpful to economics. His Development of 
English Thought was not history, but an attempt to interpret 
history by the light of social philosophy. All are products 
of a vigorous and original mind, dissatisfied, as what mind 
is not, with the present stage of development of the social 
sciences and seeking to break the bonds of tradition by 
pointing out new fields for economic research. Whatever 
the ultimate verdict in regard to these works as contribu- 
tions to knowledge may be, there can be no question as to 
their value as contributions to thought. 

After such fruitful years it was inevitable that Professor 
Patten should return to the study of economic problems in 
an iconoclastic mood, This is perhaps the most striking 
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characteristic of The Theory of Prosperity. Always 
of disagreements between himself and other so-called | ie 
authoritative writers, the author appears in this last book as ; 
almost reckless in his masterful disregard of conflicting — 
theories, his own of earlier date not excluded. ’ 

As already suggested, The Theory of Prosperity is divided 

into two parts: (1) Income as Determined by Existing _ ‘ 
Conditions (A Study of Efforts and Satisfactions); and (2) _ Ser: 
Income as Determined by Heredity (A Study of Discontent _ 
and its Remedy). Each part is divided in turn into three _ 
chapters, as follows: Part I. (1) Work and Pay, (2) Mo- 
nopoly Advantage, (3) Investments. Part II. (1) Income as 
Fixed by Struggle, (2), Income as Increased by Adjustment, 

_ (3) Income as Modified by Economic Rights. The basis for 

this arrangement is clearly set forth in the Jntroduction. — 
Attention is there called to the fact that when the concepts _ 
wages, profits and rent were first formulated in English 
economics there was a distinct social glass towhich eachone | 
of these incomes went. At the present time, at least in the | 
United States, it is thought that old class barriers have so | 


lords and capitalists, and only a shadowy one between wage- | 
earners and property owners. If free play could be given © 
to economic forces class barriers would be entirely swept — 
away. The entire income of industrial society might then | 


the point of view. But free play will not be given to eco- 
nomic forces for the reason that hereditary differences will 
remain. 


stop to it, soin the future they will perpetuate conditions 
different from those which economic forces tend to establish. _ 
The division of the work into two parts is due toa recog- — 
nition of these two sets of influences acting on contemporary _ 
economic phenomena. Part I considers existing conditions 
and forces as determinants of i income; Part II coneiinene and 
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forces of the past which continue to operate in the present as 
hereditary qualities, traditions, institutions, etc. The dis- 
tinction may be thought of as a substitute for that made 
prominent by Professor Clark between economic statics and 
economic dynamics. So considered the most striking prac- 
tical difference between the two is that to Professor Patten 
monopoly is a normal result of ‘‘ existing conditions,’’ while 
to Professor Clark it has no place in ‘‘statics.’’ 

As is suggested in the /n/roduction, the three chapters of 
Part I represent different points of view from which the dis- 
tribution of income may be regarded. ‘To the individual in 
direct contact with the environment the relation is that 
between Work and Pay. ‘he more evolved individual of 
progressive industrial society owes much, if not most, of his 
income to the enjoyment of some J/onopoly Advantage. A 
third point of view is that of /nvestments. The present 
lives on the past and owes its well-being largely to past fore- 
sight. Contemporary distribution results from the inter- 
action of the forces revealed by a study of the problem from 
these three view-points, or would but for the interference of 
the hereditary influences discussed in Part II. 

In the chapter on Work and Pay the thought made most 
prominent is that production and consumption are related 
not as means to end, but as phases of a continuous process. 
Work affords goods, goods afford utility, utility is the sub- 
jective accompaniment of the generation of energy, energy 
expends itself in work. This is the normal round and under 
normal conditions—free play being given to economic forces 
and time being allowed for individuals to adapt themselves 
to existing conditions—every stage of this round is pleas- 
urable. ‘The last point is obscured because men are forced 
to work longer hours than they would themselves choose 
during the period of transition when they are becoming ad- 
justed to new tasks, and because many spend their incomes 
in dissipation, in this way reducing, instead of restoring, 
their energy, and making any sort of activity painful. 
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Elimination of the unfit serves, however, to cut off both the 
overworked and the dissipated, and in time to evolve a 
normal type which takes as much or more pleasure in its 
work as it does in its rest and relaxation. The ideal of the 
man who works for pay should be to do nothing that is pain- 
ful or distasteful, except in the face of an emergency, and 
to consume nothing that does not build up the organism and 
prepare it for further activity. If wants did not change or 
increased only at the same rate as productive power, the 
normal round that has been described would be readily 
attained and the whole process of distribution would be 
simple. Each worker would get the equivalent of what he 
produced. 

The discussion of Monopoly Advantage is less satisfactory 
than that of Work and Pay. The thought runs somewhat 
as follows: Monopoly incomes are connected with price 
changes rather than with changes in value. The former are 
possible because productive power increases irregularly in 
different branches of industry and because wants expand 
unequally. The one certain check on monopoly is found 
not in the field of production, where combination is quite 
apt to take the place of competition, but in the field of con- 
sumption. It is the power consumers have of substituting 
other articles for those whose supplies are controlled by the 
monopolists. This power is sometimes extremely restricted, 
sometimes so wide that producers must accept prices just 
covering their expenses of production or go out of business. 
Sooner or later substitutes will be found for each monopo- 
lized good and the monopolist will be deprived of his advan- 
tage. At any given time there is a definite limit to the size 
of the monopoly income, and it follows that what one mo- 
nopolist gains is at the expense of other monopolists. Early 
in the century the monopoly fund went largely to landown- 
ers. Later the railways acquired the lion’s share of this 
fund. At present industrial combinations appear to have the 
upper hand. Elevating standards of living and lessening 
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the risks involved in business tend to reduce the monopoly 
fund, but its complete elimination can only come when con- 
sumers acquire complete power of substitution. 

Though acute and suggestive this treatment of monopolies 
leaves a good deal to be desired. The author uses the term 
monopoly in such a general way, speaking at times as though 
it included all differential advantages in production and at 
times as though it did not, that the reader is left in some 
uncertainty as to the precise meaning of the term. More- 
over, there is a gentle optimism running through the chap- 
ter that seems hardly justified by the facts. To be told that 
whale oil is a substitute for kerosene and prevents the Trust 
from putting up the price beyond a certain point, is about as 
consoling as would be the proposition that flying machines 
will one day serve as substitutes for railways and break the 
monopoly of transportation agencies. Perhaps the author 
looks for the latter development in the near future, since he 
affirms that ‘‘ the monopoly power of railroads seems, there- 
fore, to have reached its maximum,”’’ without offering any 
very convincing basis for the ‘‘ therefore’’ in his proposition. 

The chapter on /nvestments is the longest and most impor- 
tant in the book. It is introduced with a theory of interest 
so novel as to deserve extended notice and concludes with a 
criticism of Professor Clark’s Theory of Distribution that is 
profound if not entirely convincing. 

The theory of interest is briefly as follows: As explained 
by Boéhm-Bawerk interest is at bottom the difference between 
the present price of future goods and the price these goods 
command when they have ripened into present goods. It is 
a phenomenon of exchange depending upon the laws govern- 
ing valuation. Professor Bohm gives three reasons for the 
undervaluation of future goods: defects of imagination, 
defects of will, and the shortness and uncertainty of life. 
‘To Professor Patten these all seem to be ‘‘ race differences,’’ 
and hence he infers that as race differences disappear and 
all men become alike, interest must disappear also (p. 98). 
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If the undervaluation of future goods depends on “‘ existing 
conditions,’’ it must have some other and more permanent 
cause. 

At this point it might be objected that the skortness of 
human life and even its uncertainty are in no sense the con- 
sequence of ‘‘ race differences’ and that as far as they influ- 
ence the problem they may be looked to to perpetuate the 
phenomenon of interest. Also that it is not clear why as 
men become alike the prevailing type may not exhibit some 
weakness of imagination or even infirmity of will as did 
most of their ancestors. The elimination of differences has 
in no place been shown to involve the appearance of a perfect 
being and if inability to visualize the future so that it appears 
in consciousness with the same vividness as the present is a 
common characteristic of man, it also may serve to perpetu- 
ate interest. But these points are unimportant because they 
have no direct bearing on Professor Patten’s own theory. 

The permanent ground for interest is found by Professor 
Patten, as was to have been anticipated, in the field of con- 
sumption. Additional commodities enable men to consume 
better complements of goods. ‘‘ Men thus value additional 
complements of goods more highly than the goods they 
have.’’ ‘‘ There is always a pressure on a man to consume 
more than his share or his income so as to enjoy the effect of 
the enlargement of this complementary consumption. Each 
increase in the amount of his goods gives a still greater in- 
crease in the amount of his pleasure. Consumers want to 
use more than they have, and make higher bids per unit of 
goods to get them. The greater is the quantity of the 
goods the greater is their value per unit. A surplus value 
is thus created by advances from a smaller consumption of 
units of goods to a larger and hence a more harmonious con- 
sumption of these units. This surplus value is the source of 
interest.’’ (Pp. 100 and 102.) 

It is a hazardous thing to criticise a new theory when it is 
first formulated. The critic is more apt than not to fail to 
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grasp the full significance of the innovation and to mogultl 
points that a few words of explanation would clear up. The 
following objections are advanced, therefore, in a tentative 
way to induce Professor Patten to elucidate still further his 
theory of interest, in case its implications have been mis- 
understood. 

At the very outset it is obvious that the proposition that 
the importance of units of commodities increases with their 
quantity, because they may be arranged into better comple- 
ments, involves a denial of the principle of diminishing 
utility which Professor Patten accepts, in common with 
other economists, in other parts of his book. If the relation 
he represents really obtains, marginal utility increases, 
normally, as the supply increases, and the more men have 
the more highly they value each unit which they have. 
That there is some evidence in support of this view is not to 
be denied. The standard of living rises readily as income 
grows and makes even a princely income seem insufficient to 
those who have become accustomed to it. In discussing the 
relations between different classes this flexibility of the stand- 
ard of living must be given great weight. On the other 
hand it must not be overlooked that at any given time each 
class has its standard of living and arranges the commodities 
which enter into its consumption into the complementary 
groups with which it has long been familiar. Additional 
income to an individual means at the outset simply more 
goods of the old kinds arranged in the old groups. It takes 
time to learn new combinations and unless the additional 
income is enjoyed continuously for a prolonged period, they 
will not be learned. But if the new income is expended for 
the old complements of goods it is hardly to be doubted that 
the law of diminishing utility will apply to them. On these 
grounds the accuracy of the author’s psychology is called 
in question. 

But even if it be admitted that the more men have, the 
greater is the value they ascribe to each unit, it is not easy 
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to see that this has any bearing on the question of interest. 
As Professor Patten recognizes, interest is a problem of 
exchange value or price, not of subjective value or marginal 
utility. The latter plays a role in the problem only as it 
can be shown to influence the exchange ratio between pres- 
ent and future goods. Professor Patten’s formula declares 
that additional goods add more than their proportion of 
utility to the total enjoyed by each consumer. If true at 
all, this proposition must be as true of additional future 
goods as of additional present goods. If more goods mean 
better complements, more future goods are as much to be 
desired, unit for unit, as more present goods by the man 
who has thrown off the ‘‘race differences’’ which caused 
him to discount the future. Otherwise, the principle, instead 
of being general, as represented, would be of very temporary 
and local application. If this objection is well taken, the new 
basis that is proposed for interest has no connection with 
the phenomenon to be explained. It refers to the subjective 
side of value, and not to exchange value or price upon 
which interest depends. 

Space will not be taken to attempt even a summary of 
Professor Patten’s criticisms of the theory of distribution 
proposed in Professor Clark’s Distribution of Wealth. The 
most important conclusion at which he arrives is, that there 
is a third income that is as persistent, as ‘‘ normal,’’ and as 
‘static’? as wages and interest, that is the income com- 
monly called ‘‘rent.’’ His explanation of the relation 
between rent or ‘‘ funded income’’ and wages on the one 
hand, and interest on the other, is worthy of the most 
thoughtful attention. It will commend itself particularly 
to economists who are dissatisfied with the present tendency 
to disregard the distinction between man-made tools, ma- 
chines, etc., and nature-given land. 

The second part of Zhe Theory of Prosperity goes far 
towards justifying the author’s plan of arrangement. Al- 
though many will take exception to particular points in 
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these chapters on ‘‘ Income as Determined by Struggle,”’ 
“by Adjustment,’’ and ‘‘by Economic Rights,’’ all must 
admit that they bear out the author’s contention that a 
prominent place must be given in a treatise on distribution 
to problems of heredity. It is gratifying to know that Pro- 
fessor Patten is already at work on another book which will 
treat specifically of this phase of the subject. 

The line of thought running through Part II may be 
summarized as follows: ‘There are two sorts of adjustment, 
‘* adhesive,’’ or adjustment to the conditions of a restricted 
local environment, and ‘‘ cohesive,’’ or adjustment to one’s 
fellows through various forms of social organization. In a 
progressive society, the former is favorable to exploitation, 
the latter to philanthropy. Most of the people in any given 
environment are accustomed to accept low returns for their 
efforts. As their productive power increases and more wealth 
results from these efforts, they will permit conquerors or 
rulers or upper classes to seize this additional wealth and 
leave to them, the toilers, only the small incomes to which 
they are habituated. Only gradually do the standards of 
the masses rise, and meantime their productive powers 
continue to increase, so that there is always in a developing 
society a considerable fund for the exploiter. But there is 
a limit to the amount an individual can consume without 
loss of energy and degeneration. Excessive consumption or 
over-nutrition is as fatal as its opposite. It follows that the 
favored individuals whose incomes grow beyond their needs 
fall into two classes, the dissipated, who are eliminated by 
the stern evolutionary process, and the philanthropic, who 
share their surpluses with their less favored brothers. In 
this fashion the exploiter, cohesively adjusted to the social 
group to which he belongs, turns philanthropist. The 
strong cease to prey upon the weak, and become their 
helpers. 

There are four stages in man’s development. Under 
primitive conditions his chief concern is the avoidance of 
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pain. He owes his survival in the struggle for existence to 
his strong passions, which enable him to brush aside obstacles 
from his path and to overpower his enemies. As he becomes 
completer master of the situation the pursuit of pleasure 
takes foremost place asa guide to his conduct. He now 
develops by the intensification of his desires, which push 
him on to ever new conquests over the environment. In 
this stage reason appears and serves as an important aid to 
his progress. As his desires are more and more fully satis- 
fied his consumption generates surplus energy which must 
expend itself as activity. At first aimless and spasmodic, 
this activity-for-its-own-sake gradually comes to be directed 
along useful channels. It is guided by his impulses just as 
his productive efforts are guided by his desires. The differ- 
ence is that while the latter are individual the former are 
social. Impulses are always toward the ideal, the better- 
than-self, and the more completely deliberative effort for 
goods is displaced by impulsive activity the more highly 
social conduct becomes. Both desires and impulses impel 
men in the same direction, that is toward perfect adjustment, 
but they do so in different ways. Desires set up standards 
to which individuals and classes conform as a means to real- 
izing their own best good. Impulses set up rights, not for 
the benefit of the individual who asserts them, but for that 
of the less fortunate individuals who need protection. The 
goal toward which both are impelling society is pleasurable 
activity, resulting in the production of pleasure-giving goods, 
whose consumption generates more energy to be expended 
in renewed pleasurable activity. 

The last chapter enumerates and explains the economic 
rights which in Professor Patten’s opinion are coming to be 
recognized as of fundamental importance to a free society. 
These are: (1) Public or Market Rights, or Rights to an 
Open Market, to Publicity, to Security and to Co-operate. 
(2) Social Rigits, or the Right to a Home, to Develop, to 
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Decision by Public Opinion. (3) Rights of Leisure, or the 
Right to Comfort, to Leisure, to Recreation, to Cleanliness, 
and to Scenery. (4) Exceptional Rights, or The Right to 
Relief and The Right of Women to Income. This list is pro- 
posed not as exhaustive, but simply by way of illustrating 
how economic rights react on economic relations. To the 
extent that public opinion recognizes these rights as valid in 
future years will the distribution of income be modified in 
conformity to their requirements and the general well-being 
be promoted. 

The above are only a few of the suggestive thoughts pre- 
sented in this part of the book. From the point of view of 
literary form it is much less satisfactory than Part I, while 
its conclusions admit less of criticism and discussion. It is 
a valuable piece of pioneer work in a new field and encour- 
ages the hope of important results from Professor Patten’s 
next volume. 

In closing, it is no easy task to attempt a general estimate 
of Zhe Theory of Prosperity. It is not a complete theory of 
distribution. Its constructive contributions to economics 
are so nearly offset by its destructive attacks on accepted 
views that it is doubtful whether it will take its place, at 
last, as criticism or as dogma. Finally it contains so much 
that is novel, and, because of its very novelty, questionable, 
that the reader is puzzled to make up his own mind as to 
its value. 

These statements may at any rate be ventured : 

(1) The suggestion that the proper mode of isolating 
economic forces for the purpose of clearer analysis is to dis- 
tinguish between those springing from existing conditions 
and those due to heredity seems a distinct advance over the 
distinctions between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘actual,’’ ‘‘normal’’ 
and ‘‘ market,’’ or even ‘‘ static’’ and ‘‘ dynamic,’’ hereto- 
fore made use of in economics. It recognizes the part evo- 
lution plays in shaping industrial society as do none of the 
others. 
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(2) The refutation of the cost—in the sense of pain cost 
—theory of value and distribution is useful, and more useful 
still is insistance on the fact that one phase of economic 
progress is the substitution of pleasurable activity for pain- 
ful effort. 

(3) Clear recognition of the fact that production not only 
leads to consumption, but that consumption leads to produc- 
tion, is also a step forward. 

(4) The accuracy of the picture Professor Patten draws 
of the part the consumer plays in curbing monopoly and 
perpetuating interest may be questioned, but it is certain 
that his analysis confirms his contention that too exclusive 
attention is given to the production side of these and related 
questions. 

Finally, irrespective of the merits of particular theories, 
the general contention of the second part of the book that 
economics has to do not with economic men but with classes, 
each the inheritor of peculiar mental and moral traits, and 
that due regard must be given to these differences if con- 
temporary phenomena are to be understood, cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. 

Like all of Professor Patten’s books, 7he Theory of Pros- 
perity will render its principal service by helping others to 
break away from traditional distinctions and accepted 
theories. It opens a wide field for thought and study and 
perhaps not its least merit is that it leaves the reader per- 
suaded that while the field is undoubtedly there, much the 
larger part of it is still open. 

Henry R. 


Washington, D. Cc. 
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EDITORIAL. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Academy, held Jan- 
uary 25, 1902, Professor Lindsay tendered his resignation as president. 
He explained that acceptance of the position of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Porto Rico compelled his immediate departure for his new 
field of activity, and insisted that it would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the Academy to retain him in his responsible office when 
so far removed from the active work of the organization. With great 
reluctance the directors were forced to admit the wisdom of his deci- 
sion and the resignation was accepted. Professor Rowe, the first vice- 
president of the Academy, was unanimously elected president, and 
Professor Lindsay was persuaded to accept the position of first vice- 
president. 

In wishing Professor Lindsay the fullest measure of success and 
happiness in his new work, it is a pleasure to recall to members of the 
Academy his notable services to the society during the many years of 
his connection with it. He became interested in the organization 
while he was still a student at the University of Pennsylvania. How 
active that interest remained while he studied abroad in the years 
1892, 93 and ’94 is attested by the list of his contributions to the 
ANNALS! during that period. Returning to Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1894 to accept a position at his Alma Mater, he soon made 
himself the trusted leader of the group of young men who became 
connected with the Academy at about the same time. In January, 
1895, he originated the important department of Sociological Notes in 
the ANNALS and continued to edit it until January, 1901, when the 
pressure of other duties compelled him to entrust the task to Doctors 
Devine and Hagerty. 

When Professor James left Philadelphia in 1896, to go to Chicago, 
Professor Lindsay became the chief assistant of Professor Falkner in 
the administrative work of the Academy. He showed such marked 
capacity in this department that it was decided two years later to 
separate the administrative from the publishing activities of the society, 
and Professor Lindsay assumed direction of the former as first vice- 
president. From that time until the present he has been, to an ever- 
increasing extent, the active head of the orgauaization. On Professor 
Falkner’s entry into the public service in 1900, Professor Lindsay was 
chosen associate editor of the ANNALS, and on Professor James’s re- 
tirement from the presidency a few months later, he succeeded to the 

1Cf. Personal Note, vol. v, p. 418, November, 1894. 
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position which he had for two years filled so creditably in all but 
name. Since January, 1900, he has thus occupied a position similar 
to that held by the honored founder of the Academy during the first 
six years of its life. As Professor James is entitled to credit for the 
origination of the Academy idea and the successful direction of the 
organization during its formative years, so Professor Lindsay deserves 
the honor of having brought it to its fullest efficiency. The two years 
of his administration have been the most fruitful and prosperous that 
the Academy has yet enjoyed, and if it is now on a basis which makes 
even Professor Lindsay’s retirement possible without a serious curtail- 
ment of its activities, it is largely to his talent for organization and 
untiring zeal that the result is due. 

The progress made under Professor Lindsay’s guidance has been in 
several different directions. The monthly meetings in Philadelphia 
have been raised to the dignity of notable events in the social, and 
even more in the intellectual, life of the city. Annual meetings have 
been instituted and the papers on questions of the day presented on 
these occasions have come to be recognized as contributions to the 
literature of the social sciences which no serious student can afford to 
neglect. These meetings have brought to Philadelphia each winter a 
distinguished list of speakers, and that the efforts of the Academy in 
this direction are appreciated is shown by the increase in the local 
membership of the society to 493. Not only the city membership, 
but the general membership and the number of subscribers have 
increased. Most noteworthy is the increase in the number of life 
members from twelve to fifty-three, which has been the direct result 
of Professor Lindsay’s personal attention. The increased member- 
ship affords larger income for useful work. But what has been done 
could not be accomplished by the expenditure of members’ fees 
alone. From the first it has been the Academy’s policy to defray the 
expenses of the annual meetings from special contributions. Profes- 
sor Lindsay has done valuable service not only in securing subscrip- 
tions to the annual meeting funds, but in interesting in the work of 
the Academy, leaders in business and in public life, whose attention 
might not otherwise have been called to the society. 

Professor Lindsay’s success in directing the affairs of the Academy 
is prophetic of the larger success that awaits him in Porto Rico, Since 
the Academy must lose him it is pleasant to think that his abilities 
are to be devoted to the interests of the new wards of the nation, and 
on that most important side, education. We feel sure that we voice 
the thoughts of all members of the Academyin wishing him good 
speed in his new work. 

It is a happy coincidence that at the very time that Professor Lind- 
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say has decided to enter the service of Porto Rico, Professor Rowe 
has completed his work as Chairman of the Commission to Revise the 
Laws of that island, and has returned to resume his duties at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Before leaving Philadelphia to enter 
the public service in the summer of 1900, Professor Rowe was as active 
asthe president himself in organizing the meetings of the Academy. 
He has also been from the beginning the editor of the earliest and 
perhaps most important special department of the ANNALS, the 
Notes on Municipal Government. ‘Thus as regards both the princi- 
pal activities of the Academy, Professor Rowe is admirably equipped 
for his new duties as president. His experience of public affairs and 
his tireless industry insure a successful administration, and the 
Academy is to be congratulated on being able to command his services 
for duties as onerous as they are honorable. 
HENRY R. SEAGER. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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WHAT IS A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES > a 

‘Constitutional history has a point of view, an insight, and a lan- 
guage of its own,’’ writes Bishop Stubbs in the preface to his ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional History of England;” ‘‘ it reads the exploits and characters 
of men by a different light from that shed by the false glare of arms, 
and interprets positions and facts in words that are voiceless to those 
who have only listened to the trumpet of fame. The world’s heroes 
+g are no heroes to it, and it has an eauitable consideration to give to 
_ many whom the verdict of ignorant posterity and the condemning 

sentence of events have consigned to obscurity or reproach. Without 

some knowledge of constitutional history it is absolutely impossible 
a to understand the origin of parties, the development of principles, the 

growth of nations in spite of parties and in defiance of principles. It 

alone can teach why it is that in politics good men do not always 

think alike, that the worst cause has often been illustrated with the 

most heroic virtue, and that the world owes some of its greatest debts 
> to men from whom its very memory recoils.”’ 

As applied to the United States, the term constitutional history has 
the same meaning as applied to other countries. It is a history of the 
origin and growth of a civil system embodied in a constitution, 
whether written or unwritten. This civil system finds authoritative 
expression from time to time in laws, statutes and constitutions of 
government. In the United States these expressions are dual, being 
those of the states and of the United States, yet all founded on common 
principles. In the United States national and state laws and constitu- 
tions form a civil unit. The record of this unit is voluminous and, in 
the aggregate, probably more complete than any similar record of 
other peoples, times or countries. There are the constitutions and 
laws themselves, no small amount of evidence; there is the mass of 
2. authoritative exposition by the courts, and the greater mass of testi- 
mony bearing on the enactment of the laws and the making and 
adoption of the constitutions. Closely related to all this is the evi- 
dence reciting the origin and conduct of parties, the ideas and influ- 
ence of statesmen, and the writings of theorists and philosophers. 
The entire testimony bears back to principles of government, few in sy 
number and comprehensive in character. A constitutional history is a 
a narrative of the apprehension and application of these principles by 
the American people. 
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The limits which an American historian sets to his work are deter- 
mined by the phase of activity which he attempts to describe. He 
cannot describe all the phases of national life. If his field is in con- 
stitutional history he discovers boundaries which, like a ruling canon, 
tend to preserve the unity of his work. What are these boundaries? 

In America these boundaries are conventionally defined with toler- 
able accuracy, because the civil system of the country has been given 
a written form. The unwritten constitution is a term but dimly under- 
stood in America. Practically the unwritten constitution—using the 
word constitution as synonymous with ‘‘ system of government ’’—in 
America, means little more than the manner of doing the public busi- 
ness, the mere administration of functions. The very vagueness of 
the idea suggests its limitations. With us the statute supplants or 
confirms the custom; the ruling in a department of government; the 
mere method of doing the public business as this is committed to the 
hands of a public servant may be supplanted by a later ruling or by 
the method of a successor in the office. The aggregate of rulings and 
official methods constitutes practically the approximate realization of 
an unwritten constitution in America. The approximation does not 
rank with the written constitution or the statute. To whatsoever 
extent the strife and turmoil of party politics enter into the vague 
aggregate—the unwritten constitution—there is undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunity for the historian to paint in vivid colors the apparent conduct 
of men. The scene thus portrayed, however, forms no essential part 
of the narrative of constitutional matters, aud the extent to which the 
historian will divert his readers from the main current of constitu- 
tional affairs will depend upon the sense of historical unity with which 
he writes, the degree of discrimination which marks his judgment as 
a colorist, and the space which he thinks must be given to his narra- 
tive of the main subject. If his work covers a long period of time, 
and must run into several volumes, he will hesitate to tempt fate by 
any undue account of subsidiary matters. It requires effort to read as 
well as to write a constitutional history. Subsidiary matters which 
shed light on the main theme must be admitted to the narrative. 
Whatsoever in the history of the unwritten constitution will make 
clearer the origin and development of civil notions has a just demand 
on the historian. The relativity, however, must be plain and 
indisputable. 

The historian of a system of government must at the threshold of 
his work determine the critical question—to what extent must the 
history of politics and parties be narrated in order to make clear to 
the reader the nature and evolution of the principles which underlie 
the governmental system? Whatever decision the historian makes— 
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whether to include or to exclude political matters—he will awaken 
adverse criticism. There seem to be sound reasons for the exclusion of 
political history, except such a narrative of politics as will make the 
main theme plain to the reader. The exclusion of military history 
from a narrative of constitutional affairs has long since been approved 
by the common judgment, yet the causes and the consequences of war 
are frequently in close relation to the apprehension and application 
of the principles of government. Indeed, war is a kind of armed 
politics. In astrictly military history, no more of politics would be 
narrated than is necessary to show causes and effects. In a political 
history, military affairs must be similarly treated. In aconstitutional 
history, both political and military affairs mmst be treated as tribu- 
taries to the main stream of events. The Revolution and the Civil 
War are pertinent illustrations. The military activity of the Revolu- 
tion was only one phase of the reorganization of American civil affairs 
in the eighteenth century. Expostulation preceded the appeal to 
arms, and civil adjustments followed it. The Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution embody results to which military activity con- 
tributed. The Constitution in its original form expresses the civil 
system which took shape after the cessation of hostilities. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for the constitutional historian to narrate the course of 
the Revolution as it illustrates the principles for which the Americans 
were contending. Equally illustrative is the Civil War. It grew out 
of differences of opinion as to the true principles of representative gov- 
ernment in America. Its immediate effect was a reroganization, or 
amendment of the civil system. The war wasin fact an armed political 
agency of reorganization. To that extent its history must be narrated. 

A person who devotes many years to historical research changes his 
concepts of the relativity of things several times. If he begins his 
researches early in life and carries them forward without interruption 
till he is past middle life, he simplifies his first conceptions by elimi- 
nating much that he at first thought essential. The ideal history which 
floats in his mind is a most remarkable work. It tells all that can be told 
of everything that can be told. It is constitutional, political, eco- 
nomic, military, social and literary to the last detail. It sweeps the 
field of human life. He plansit on a large scale, and wisely so. After 
many years’ research, he discovers lines of cleavage in his theme, and 
he makes the discovery with joy. After making the circle of the period 
he is investigating, he discovers vast sections of it which he is gener- 
ous enough to leave to be measured and described by others. He 
gradually gets acquainted with his own mind, which means with his 
own limitations, and wisely selecting the field which he will culti- 
vate, he is happy to confine himself within its metes and bounds, 
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If he labors in the field of constitutional history, he at last discovers 
that the tributaries which enrich it are innumerable and that one life 
is too brief to permit him to trace each to its fountain head. The 
political tributaries soon become most familiar to him, and it is prob- 
able that he will ascend them frequently and at length. He soon dis- 
covers that in this world, as Goethe has said, there are few voices but 
many echoes. The principles of government are few; their interpre- 
tation varied, confusing and often contradictory. As his chief theme 
isthe origin, apprehension and application of principles of govern- 
ment, he wisely utilizes only so much of the history of parties and 
politics as will explain this origin, this apprehension and this applica- 
tion. He is justified in observing a reasonable brevity in his narra- 
tive of strictly political matters. Writers equally equipped are nar- 
rating the political history of the country. Why should he merely 
paraphrase their researches ? He must narrate as much of the political 
history of the country as is essential to a clear understanding, by the 
reader, of the subject which is his main theme—the system of govern- 
ment in force in America. Thus, at the last, the constitutional his- 
torian eliminates from bis work all unessential matter in order to con- 
centrate his readers’ attention on the origin and development of civil 
principles. If it be said that the reader will be satisfied to find an 
elaborate political narrative in conjunction with an equally elaborate 
narrative of constitutional matters, it may be said, in reply, that before 
the reader comes the publisher. There are limits beyond which neither 
author nor publisher can safely pass. Again, there are limits which 
the reader quickly detects—namely, the evidences of authority with 
which an author speaks. Research in the field of constitutional his- 
tory requires devotion and time. An author is practically precluded 
by the time limit from entering with equal thoroughness into both the 
constitutional and the political field. One or the other he will culti- 
vate better, and the less valuable results of his labors will become 
the measure of all his labors. He, therefore, wisely leaves the political 
field to be exploited intensively by others, well satisfied if time and 
fortune suffer him to pursue his researches in his chosen field. 

The constitutional historian is confronted by another critical ques- 
tion: To what extent shall he presume to declare the motives of men? 
If he stops a moment to weigh and interpret his own motives in life, 
he will stop many moments before he essays to describe the motives 
of other men, The search after ‘‘ motives” is not unlike the search 
after the philosopher’s stone. The older histories—notably the 
Roman—abound in disclosures of motives. The political historian is 
sorely tempted to venture his version of motives because he is dealing 
much with individuals of power and place. The constitutional his- 
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torian deals with groups of men—congresses, legislatures, conventions, 
masses of men by commonwealths—rather than with individuals. No 
system of government is the work of an individual. Every system 
is composite. Constitutional history is therefore a history of ideas and 
systems of thought, rather than of individual men. Again, the con- 
stitutional history of the United States differs from that of a mon- 
archy: it is the history of a representative democracy—and in such a 
democracy it is ideas, not men, that constitute the principal forces in 
the state. As the constitution of Massachusetts expresses the matter— 
ours is ‘‘a government of laws and notofmen.’’ Itisa truly great dis- 
covery which the historian has made when he is certain that the 
account of ‘‘motives’’ which he gives is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. But a vivid account of ‘ motives”’ 
relieves the tedium of many a page of history, and gives a picturesque- 
ness which accuracy itself seldom imparts. 

While a constitutional history is more than the history of a docu- 
ment, it is mainly a history of the origin, formation, adoption and 
exposition of a document. 

This does not mean that it is merely a history of words and phrases 
in that document, although the words and phrases are milestones in 
the progress of civil thought. It may safely be premised that no pas- 
sage in an American constitution is without history. Every idea read 
into the civil system is the survival of prolonged discussion, and it is 
by following the discussion that we trace the development of the sys- 
tem. An American constitutional history must therefore be a narra- 
tive of discussions and expositions of civil notions, by responsible peo- 
ple. The responsibility, which rests ultimately with the people, finds 
a voice in legislatures, constitutional conventions, and courts of law. 
An interesting exposition by theorists, writers and commentators runs 
parallel with the official interpretation. The historian must take both 
agencies into account—the official and the unofficial—but he must not 
confuse them, nor must he suffer merely doctrinaire notions, such as 
are sometimes met with in academic circles, to color his narrative. 
The people, their ideas and their doings are the main theme. A con- 
stitutional history must follow authority and not be characterized and 
dominated by abstractions and ultra-refinements never met with in 
practical affairs. To whatsoever extent these refinements, abstrac- 
tions and doctrinaire notions enter into the record of civil thought, 
they must be accounted for: it is enough to hold the mirror up to 
nature. The classic historians do not divert our attention by excur- 
sions into the domain of mere abstraction. 

Another critical question which the constitutional historian must 
answer is: To what extent shall the opinions of the author be inserted? 
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The best answer is, to the extent that the author’s narrative itself fur. 
nishes a series of comparisons which enable the reader to draw conclu- 
sions. ‘The basis of criticism and comment is comparison. Historians 
usually do not leave their readers ignorant as to the wisdom or folly 
of men’s actions, according to the opinion of the historians themselves. 
Comment and criticism may add levity to a narrative; they may be 
more interesting than the narrative itself. A person qualified to write 
a constitutional history is likely to have opinions which will interest 
if they do not instruct his fellow-men. But the historian must antici- 
pate the reception which must be given to a work which is all sermon 
and no text. A person who is capable of reading a constitutional his- 
tory intelligently is capable of drawing his own conclusions, Indul- 
gence in critical comment may exclude more valuable matter, or so 
discolor the narrative as to make it impossible for the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. There is peril in criticism, in historical writing, 
because, after all, it is the strictly narrative historian who is longest 
read. Criticism reflects the thought of a period—an accurate narra- 
tive may be a possession for all time. It behooves the historian to 
attend to his narrative and make his comments subsidiary. 

Finally, there are questions of style, scope and purpose, and the 
use of authorities, which are perhaps the most critical of all. It may 
be said, safely, that a book which a reader reads without thought of 
the author, has for him, at least, a pleasing style. The best style 
runs along lines of least resistance, and these lines themselves run 
according to the theme. Herodotus still charms the world with his 
simple narrative, and suggests the proper style for historical writing. 
The historian is tempted to suffer the records to speak for themselves 
and thus to reflect, in a manner, the times they record. On further 
reflection, he may decide to recast the record into his own speech, a 
decision less commonly executed than one might at first suppose. A 
constitutional history of the United States can have justly but one 
purpose —to narrate the life of the civil system under which, as a 
people, we are organized — and this purpose must measure the scope 
of the work. The historian is the creature of his authorities, whence 
it follows that he must make wide and accurate research. What num- 
ber of volumes, what archives, state or national, what pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, treatises, histories, brochures, newspapers, etc., etc., he will 
examine must depend upon his ideas of preparation. He must deter- 
mine what use he will make of secondary authorities, one of the 
nicest decisions he is called upon to make. He must be prepared to 
meet gaps and chasms in the records, and later be severely criticised 
for not filling these same gaps and chasms. He must learn the meas- 
ure of equivalents, so as to be able to write a continuous narrative. 
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He must remember that his reader, no matter how devoted to the 
subject, needs his frequent help, which may best be given by com- 
parisons, and occasionally by judicious repetition in the nature of a 
summary. He must remember that his theme includes the whole 
nation, therefore it becomes him to leave no portion of the country 
unexplored. His purpose is to bring again to mind the course of 
affairs. His text consists of civil principles: his sermon is the 
apprehension and application of these principles by the American 
people. 

While pursuing his researches among the sources, the historian 
will be blind indeed if he does not speedily discover the dominating 
trend of public affairs, and the true basis of human action: a trend 
and a basis which are essentially industrial. The laws of biology 
apply to history. Government is an organism, and, like an organism, 
it develops. Herein consists the true interpretation of history, that 
the historian is able and willing to record what he sees and observes. 
The great theme is the nation, and it is great because it is an or- 
ganism. Dogma cannot forever conceal its qualities, attributes and 
functions. Theory cannot always miss its true nature. The social 
organism remains to the end the subject of the story. Arbitrary con- 
ventions among men may fora time retard the progress of society, 
but slowly, though at times with the terrible swiftness of revolution, 
the national organism comes to its own, and the thought of men is 
corrected by hard experiences. 

Underneath legal concepts of the state, there will be found to exist 
an industrial spirit which demands recognition. Free industry means 
free politics, and sane industry means morality. The constitu- 
tional history of the United States is a chapter in the evolution of 
democracy. That chapter narrates many perils, many errors, many 
high hopes, It narrates a growth of the human spirit, an evolution 
of ideas and ideals, The laws which regulate the narrative are 
essentially biological, because the theme is humanity and the indi- 
vidual. 

A history of the United States conceived and written along these 
lines is a constitutional history which will enable its readers ‘‘to 
understand the origin of parties, the development of principles, the 
growth of the nation in spite of parties and in defiance of prin- 
ciples,’’ presenting ‘‘a regularly developed series of causes and con- 
sequences,’’ and abounding ‘‘ in examples of that continuity of life, 
the realization of which is necessary to give the reader a personal 
hold on the past and a right judgment of the present.’ 

te, FRANCIS N. THORPE. 
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MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress has had an 
integral existence of less than five years. Previous to 1897 no dis- 
tinct provision was made for the care of the manuscript collections in 
the Library, nor were there any sums of money regularly set apart for 
the purchase of acquisitions. The Librarian was dependent for the 
maintenance of the Library upon an annual appropriation of but 
$11,000, and was obliged to spend the greater part of that income for 
the purchase of books. Moreover, the space in the Capitol allotted to 
the Library of Congress was small and the material which it contained 
congested. Use of the Library led to disarrangement of its resources, 
and disarrangement decreased its usefulness. Conditions were unfa- 
vorable to security and owners of valuable manuscripts hesitated to 
place their collections in the care of the national government. In 
spite of these adverse conditions the Library of Congress in 1897 con- 
tained a sufficient number of manuscripts to warrant the establish- 
ment of a distinct department for their care. Some of these manu- 
scripts had come by gift. Others had been purchased by special act 
of Congress. 

Upon the removal of the Library to its present location in 1898, the 
first duty of the Manuscripts Division was to make its collections ac- 
cessible. Much has been done. Nearly all of the manuscript mate- 
rial in the Library is arranged chronologically by chapters, and the 
greater portion of the manuscripts relating to United States history 
has been catalogued. The colonial and revolutionary material has 
been made accessible by the compilation of cross reference lists to the 
names of all persons mentioned, and in some cases, calendars giving 
summaries of the contents of each manuscript have been prepared. 
of There are at present about forty thousand manuscripts in the 
‘Library. The most numerous are those relating to our colonial and 
revolutionary history, although the scope of the collection is not 
limited to this field. Of the two thousand pages of letters, reports 
and legal opinions relating to the British Colonies in America previ- 
ous to the Revolution, many deal with the West Indies and Canada, 
Other early manuscripts deal with the settlement of Spanish America, 
and yet others relate to the political and economic history of Great 
Britain. 

The various state collections are particularly strong in colonial 
history. Among these papers are many manuscripts illustrating the 
social and industrial history of America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Material relating to New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
wania, Delaware and Virginia is especially abundant. These state 
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series form valuable connecting links between the history of British 
America and that of the United States. Many manuscripts also, 
which for convenience in classification and reference have been 
placed with collections relating to particular states of the union, are 
in reality national documents. Such for example are the records of 
the London-Virginia Company, in two large volumes, only small por- 
tions of which have been printed, together with other papers relating 
to the early life of Virginia; the minutes of the Baltimore Committee 
of Safety during 1774~76, and many manuscripts throwing light upon 
the period of early colonial warfare. 

Bearing more distinctly on the story of our national life, the Library 
contains over six hundred manuscripts relating to the American 
Revolution. This collection is in addition to papers dealing more 
intimately with the participation of individual states in the war, 
and centering about some prominent personality. The last named 
groups are frequently of great assistance to the student. No historian 
of the Revolution who omits to consult the papers of Robert Morris 
or of Oliver Pollock can thoroughly appreciate the financial difficul- 
ties of that period. The problems of furnishing subsistence for the 
Continental Army are made clear by a study of the papers of Ephraim 
Blaine and John Davis. Light is thrown upon particular campaigns 
by the Orderly Books of Schuyler and Montgomery, the Letter Books 
of Nathanael Greene, and the papers of Benedict Arnold and John 
Sullivan, which the Library possesses. For the aid furnished by our 
French allies, the student can be referred to the papers of De Rocham- 
beau and De Segur, each of whom occupied a position of importance 
in forwarding the work of the French alliance. Above all, the Col- 
lection of Washington papers is suggestive in connection with our 
early national life. This collection consists of over eleven hundred 
manuscripts written or received by Washington, the greater portion 
of them during the revolutionary period. A calendar of this collec- 
tion has been recently published by the Library. 

The Library has many manuscripts relating to the naval history of 
the United States. Among them is a collection of over eight hundred 
papers of John Paul Jones, a Letter Book of the Marine Committee 
of the Continental Congress, as well as letters of John Barry, David 
Porter and other naval heroes of our later national life. A calendar 
of the Paul Jones collection is in preparation. 

Of somewhat different character is the collection of loyalist papers 
in the possession of the Library. At the close of the American Revo- 
lution the British Government sent a commission to America to deter- 
mine the losses suffered by adherents to the cause of the mother 
country. This commission sat in Canada and the United States, 
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and the testimony given before it is contained in thirty-five bound 
volumes now in this division. Needless to say these volumes are 
valuable not alone for the light which they throw upon revolutionary 
history, but for the assistance which they furnish to genealogists in 
the United States or in Canada, whither most of the loyalists retired 
upon the termination of the war. The testimony of the individual 
sufferers frequently contains suggestive statements regarding the 
dangers to which property interests were subject during the stormy 
period of the Revolution. For the student of economic history the 
division has many other manuscripts of peculiar interest. The diaries 
and letter books of Robert Morris, in fifteen folio volumes, have been 
referred to. Collectively they constitute the best financial history of 
the United States, from 1781 to 1784, in existence, although Professor 
Sumner had not the use of this collection when writing his history of 
American revolutionary finance. Many other papers throw light upon 
the methods by which the Continental Congress endeavored to provide 
for the expenses of the government during the first decade of our 
national existence. The account books of the Carroll family, in 
Maryland, and of Martin Cockburn, in Virginia, are as suggestive to 
the economist as to the biographer. Two other groups of papers 
deserve particular mention. The first is a collection of fifty-four 
volumes of English bills and accounts, which serve to illustrate the 
history of prices in Great Britain from 1632 to 1792. This collection 
of over seven hundred papers was presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1852, and came thence to the Library of Congress. A three- 
volume manuscript record of Scottish commerce, from 1818 to 
1820, is a second example of the material relating to British economic 
history here available. 

In addition to these foreign manuscripts there has been received by 
the Library during the past year a large collection of papers from 
Richmond, Va., relating to the economic history of the cotton and 
tobacco industries. This collection consists of the mercantile records 
of the firms of Ellis & Allen, Charles Ellis & Sons, Thomas & Charles 
Ellis and Thomas & Charles Ellis & Company, of Richmond, from 1805 
to 1853. The house, under its successive names, was concerned in 
foreign trade, and was probably the most important firm of its class 
in Virginia. Dealing with Southern products, more particularly with 
tobacco and cotton, the journals, ledgers, day-books and letters of this 
firm contain significant materials for a history of Southern economic 
development. 

The Manuscripts Division is open to students from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
daily. During these hours personal work upon the material there 
resources of the main 
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reading-room and of the Periodical Division are available. Arrange- 
ments also may be made for having any desired manuscripts copied. 

To sum up, the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress con- 
tains an abundance of suggestive material ready for consultation. The 
service which that material shall perform will be decided by the stu- 


dents who use its collections. C. H. Lincomn. 
: 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


<q MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation was held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association at Washington, December 27-30, Igor. 
There was an unusually large attendance of representative economists 
from every part of the country, and full justice was done to the en- 
joyable social relaxations arranged by the local committee. Besides 
a luncheon given by the Washington Economic Society and a recep- 
tion tendered to members of both Associations by Senator and Mrs, 
Henderson, there were several informal smokers at the Cosmos Club, 
whose house was hospitably thrown open to members, 

At the first joint evening session on December 27, an address of 
welcome was delivered by Rev. Samuel H. Greene, president pro 
tempore of the Columbian University. President Richard T. Ely, of 
the Economic Association, then delivered his annual address on 
‘Industrial Liberty.”” He was followed by the president of the 
Historical Association, Charles Francis Adams, Esq., whose address 
was entitled ‘‘ An Undeveloped Function.”’ 

The papers presented at the second session, on the morning of 
December 28, dealt with different phases of ‘‘ International Trade.” 
Brooks Adams, Esq., analyzed ‘‘ The Meaning of the Recent Expan- 
sion of the Foreign Trade of the United States.’”” His conclusions 
were discussed by Mr. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce and others. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, Chief 
of the Division of Statistics of the Boston Public Library, then read a 
paper on “ The Commercial Policy of Europe,’’ which was discussed 
by Professor Henry C. Emery, of Yale University. 

The third session, on the afternoon of December 28, was devoted to 
‘*Economic Theory.” Professor Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard 
University, considered ‘‘ Some Theoretical Possibilities of a Protective 
Tariff.’’ His views were assailed by Professor Guy S. Collender, of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Maurice H. Robinson, of Yale University, and 
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others. The next paper, on ‘‘The Position ofthe Workman in the 
Light of Economic Progress,’’ was presented by Professor Charles A, 
Tuttle, of Wabash College; Professor David Kinley, of the University 
of Illinois, and Professor Samuel M. Lindsay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, participated in the discussion. 

The general topic for the fourth session on the evening of December 
28 was ‘‘Labor Problems.’’ Alfred H. Stone, Esq., of Greenville, 
Mississippi, read a paper on ‘‘ The Negro of the Yazoo, Mississippi, 
Delta.’’ Some of the points raised were discussed by Mr. L. G. 
Powers, Chief Statistician for Agriculture of the United States Census. 
The other paper of the session was by Commissioner Herman Justi, 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, and discussed ‘‘ Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Among Miners.’’ Mr. Justi’s conclusions were 
reviewed by ‘Dr. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor. 

At the fifth session, on the afternoon of December 30, papers on 
** Public Finance'’ were presented. Mr. Thomas S. Adams, of the 
University of Wisconsin, described ‘‘ Porto Rican Finance: A Com- 
parative Study of Spanish and American Systems of Colonial Fi- 
nance.”” Professor J. H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, 
the late Treasurer of Porto Rico, spoke on the same theme. Mr. 
Moses H. Baker, editor of Engineering News, then presented the 
**Report of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounts and 
Statistics.’’ Mr. Charles &. Curtis, Vice-President of the City Bank 
of New Haven, Professor R. P. Falkner, Chief of the Division of 
Documents of the Library of Congress, and others, discussed the 
committee’s recommendations. 

On Monday evening, December 30, the meeting, which had been 
characterized throughout by animated discussions, was brought to an 
appropriate close by a joint session with the Historical Association, 
of which “‘ Historical Materialism and the Economic Interpretation 
of History ” was the final topic. The first paper of this session was 
presented by Professor A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, 
and was on “ Party Legislation in Parliament, Congress and State 
Legislatures.’” The conclusions of the paper were re-enforced by 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago. The 
paper on the “ Economic Interpretation of History’’ was presented 
by Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, and dis- 
cussed by Proféssor Isaac A. Loos, of the University of Iowa, and 
Professor E. P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Before adjourning, the Association elected the following officers 
for 1902: President, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; vice-presidents, Theodore Marburg, Esq., of Baltimore, Pro- 
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fessor Fred. M. Taylor, University of Michigan, and Professor John 
C. Schwab, Yale University ; secretary and treasurer, Professor Frank 
A. Fetter, of Cornell University; new members of Publication Com- 
mittee, Professor J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University, chair- 
man, and Professor Thomas N. Carver, Harvard University. 

The place most seriously considered for the next annual meeting 
was Philadelphia, but no definite action was taken. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY. 


The seventy-sixth scientific session of the Academy was held at the 
New Century Drawing Room, Philadelphia, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 13, 1901. The subject of the evening’s discussion was Reciprocity, 
After calling the meeting to order Professor Lindsay, the president of 
the Academy, introduced the Hon. John A. Kasson, Special Commis- 


reciprocity treaties, who took the chair. 

The first address of the evening was made by Mr. A. B. Farquhar, 
of York, Pennsylvania, who presented a paper on “The Manufac- 
turer’s Need for Reciprocity.’”” The paper is printed in full in this 
issue of the ANNALS. 

Colonel Albert Clarke, Chairman of the United States Industrial 
Commission, delivered the second address of the evening, and, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of a protectionist, replied to some of the argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. Farquhar, and emphasized the necessity of 
exercising special care in the making of reciprocity arrangements in 
order that no injury should result to the welfare of American industries 
or American labor. Colonel Clarke called attention to the fact that 
the reciprocity treaty with France, negotiated by the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, had failed of ratification in the Senate, partly because many 
Senators felt that reciprocity treaties were of the nature of revenue 
bills, and had the effect of transferring to the Senate powers which 
the Constitution intended should be exercised only by Congress, 
Colonel Clarke stated: ‘‘ Those who contend for reciprocity with some 
or all of tte European nations bring forward two arguments, to wit: 
(1) That we must buy more from them if we would sell more to 
them; (2) that if we do not, they will combine in a tariff war against 
us.””’ The speaker called attention to the fact that the value of 
Europe’s sales to the United States was only $18,000,000 less than 
they were ten years ago. The quantity of goods sold us is larger 
than it was in 1890. The point was also made that “‘ during the last 
fiscal year our imports of manufactures from all Europe aggregated 
$267,594,471, and our exports of manufactures to Europe were $236,- 
532,316. Thus it is seen that notwithstanding our tariff and our inva- 
sion of their markets, they still sell us thirty-one millions more of 
manufactures than they buy of us, and the present indications are that 
the balance in their favor will be larger this year.’’ 

Colonel Clarke thought that it would be possible to make reciproc- 
ity provisions on some articles with some sections of the world. He 
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said: ‘‘ Apparently a much easier problem lies to the south of us, 
Last year the sixty millions of people in South America imported 
$308,000,000 worth of goods, while we sold them only $30,000,000, or 
10 per cent, although we bought from them $78,000,000, and thus 
incurred an adverse balance of trade of $47,000,000.’ The speaker 
thought that with the establishment of direct lines of steamers, better 
banking facilities and other trade auxiliaries would follow, and that 
the establishment of reciprocity relations would be of advantage. 

In closing his address Colonel Clarke referred to the fact that ‘‘ the 
late President McKinley never failed to couple with his advice for ex- 
pansive trade the caution that it should not be at the cost of American 
labor,’’ and quoted with approval the following statement of Mr. 
George Gunton, of New York: ‘‘If we could increase our foreign 
trade 40 per cent by reducing all wages five cents a day, the loss to 
the nation would be nearly $20,000,000 a year greater than the gain.” 

The next speaker was Mr. Frank Leake, a member of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia, and chairman of the delegation which 
represented that organization at the National Convention on Recip- 
rocity, held in Washington, D. C., November 25, 1901. Mr. Leake 
reviewed the work of the Washington convention, and argued that" 
the work of that body was of greater importance than the press of the 
country seemed to think. The convention itself was evidence that 
the Republican party was really in favor of reciprocity. The conven- 
tion was made up of conservative business men, and the resolutions 
reached by them were correspondingly conservative. 

The discussion was brought to a close by Mr. Kasson, who stated 
that the advocacy of a policy of reciprocity in no wise meant the 
abandonment of the system of protection. He said that there 
was no doubt about Mr. McKinley's having been a protectionist, 
and that the provisions under which the reciprocity treaties, now 
being considered, had been negotiated are contained in the Dingley 
tariff act, which provided for a very high protection to American 
industries. The proposed reciprocity treaties were simply a move- 
ment connected with the execution of the highest tariff ever adopted 
in the United States. The purpose of the French treaty was simply 
to get into France on the same terms as other countriesdo. Mr. 
Kasson spoke strongly in favor of the establishment of a new Depart- 
ment of Commerce, one of the purposes of which should be the pro- 
motion of the foreign trade of our country. He claimed that we 
could not prosper without having a large market in Europe for our 
manufactures. We need to take especial care to secure a vent for our 
surplus products, and we should not let our selfishness gain control 
of our judgment. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACADEMY.—PRELIMINARY an. 
NOUNCEMENT.—FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRII, 4 AND 5. 
General Topic: Social Legislation and Social Activity. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 


First session, Friday afternoon, 3 p. m., April 4. Topic: “‘ The Pro 
tection of Children.’ Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, 
** Child Labor, with Special Reference to Industrial Conditions in the 
South,” 

Second session, Friday evening, 8 p. m., April 4. The Annual 
Address. Subject: ‘‘The Equality of Opportunity in the Use of 
Transportation Facilities.’ Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Third session, Saturday afternoon, April 5,3 p. m. Topic: ‘‘The 
Protection of Workingmen.’’ Hon. Robert W. De Forest, Tenement 
House Commissioner of Greater New York. Topic: ‘‘The Housing 
Problem.”’ 

Fourth session, Saturday evening, April5,8p.m. Topic: ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Arbitration: Its Possibilities and Limitations.”” Address: Hon, 
Marcus A. Hanna, United States Senator from Ohio; discussion: 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor. 


The topic of the meeting of the Academy has been selected with a 
view to furnishing a forum of discussion for the consideration of the 
more important social movements of the present day. The effort for 
the improvement of social conditions has furnished the reason for the 
organization of a large number of societies, each working in its par- 
ticular field, but all tending towards a commonend. During recent 
years a number of special conferences and conventions have been held, 
but no effort has been made to bring together the leading thinkers and 
workers in the more important fields of social activity. The better- 
ment of social conditions through the efforts of private associations 
has been seconded by legislation intended to afford greater protection 
to those elements of the population which must always be placed under 
the fostering care of the community. The advance which has been 
made in recent years in the care of defective classes is now being sup- 
plemented through legislation extending more adequate protection to 
children. The remarkable progress in the use of mechanical appli- 
ances has, in some cases, tended to increase the temptation to employ 
children of tender age. This movement has assumed large propor- 
tions in some of the southern states and has given rise to considerable 
agitation for more stringent legislation. Dr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
of Montgomery, Ala., has taken a leading part in this movement and 


will present the opening address on the subject of Child Labor at the 
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opening session, to be held Friday afternoon, April 4. The Commit- 
tee on Meetings hopes to secure a number of southern and northern é 
manufacturers and experts to take part in the discussion. 

On Friday evening, April 4, Judge Knapp, Chairman of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, will deliver the annual address on Zhe 


Equality of Opportunity in the Use of Transportation Facilities” 


To many investigators the transportation problem is fundamental in 


determining the development of industrial relations. Judge Knapp’s ne n 


large experience in dealing with these questions, together with his 
thorough and philosophic grasp of their relation to social welfare, 
assures an address worthy of the Annual Meeting. ; 

The movement for the protection of the working classes is now — 
being directed into two channels; first, to secure to the workingman 
a broader outlook upon the better things of life through the improve- — 

_ ment of his physical surroundings; and secondly, to find some means 
by which the differences between employer and employed may be 
amicably settled. The session of Saturday afternoon, April 5, will be — 
devoted to a discussion of the tenement house problem. The open- — 
ing address will be made by Hon. Robert W. De Forest, recently ap- 
pointed Tenement Commissioner of Greater New York by Mayor Low. 
Mr. De Forest was chairman of the Tenement House Commission, 
which made an exhaustive inquiry into the question, and has spared _ 
neither time nor energy to make himself master of the problem inits 
various phases. Those who are to take part in the discussion will - 
announced in the final program. 

The session of Saturday evening, April 5, will afford to the mem- 
bers of the Academy an opportunity to hear the best thought on a 
subject which is now absorbing public attention. The recent forma-— 
tion of an Industrial Arbitration Commission by the National Civic 
Federation, together with the events which led to the settlement of 
the coal and iron strikes, gives to the question of industrial arbitra- 
tion a position of immediate practical importance. In securing 
Senator Hanna, of Ohio, for the opening address, and President | 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, to open the discus- — 
sion, we are assured of a valuable contribution to the subject. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


note appears in this number of the ANNALS,' has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the office of Commissioner of Education of 
Porto Rico. As head of the eduational system of the island, Professor 
Lindsay becomes, ¢2-officio, a member of the Executive Council— 
the upper house of the Legislative Assembly. Professor Lindsay 
has been president of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science since February 6, 1901, and has conducted the department of 
Sociological Notes of the ANNALS from its inception until January 1, 
1901, when this department was taken charge of by Professor James 
E. Hagerty. A list of Dr. Lindsay’s publications up to 1896 is pub- 
lished in the ANNALS for July, 1896.2 Since that time. Professor 
Lindsay has published the following: 

“* Problem of Charity in Philadelphia.” The Citizen, September, 
1896. 
‘“* Historical Sketch of Latin Union.’ Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy, Vol. II, 1897. 

International Monetary Conferences.’ Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy, Vol. II, 1897. 

“Gold Bullion as a Commodity at the Mints.”” Palgrave’s Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy, Vol. II, 1897. 

** Bruno Hildebrand.’’ Biographical Sketch. Palgrave’s Diction- 
ary of Political Economy, Vol. II, 1897. 

“ Note on the Monetary Situation.’’ Political Economy and Public 
Law Series No. 13. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 

“* Substitutes for Primaries.’? New York Evening Post, January 21, 
1898. 
Sviluppo eimportanza delle imprese munictpali di speculaztone.” 
Revista di Sociologia, January, February, 1898. 

** Vacant Lot Cultivation.’’ Charities Review, April, 1898. 

** The Study and Teaching of Sociology.’’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1898. 

“Statistics of Pauperism and Benevolence.’ Publications of 
American Economic Association, March, 1899. 

“The Unit of Investigation or Consideration in Sociology.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1898. 

1 See page 92. 

2 Vol. viii, p. 152. 
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‘“* 4 Unit in Sociology.’’ Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January, 1899. 

““ The Liberal Culture Element in Commercial Education.”’ Pro- 
ceedings of the International Commercial Congress, Philadelphia, 
1899. 
‘“* The Philadelphia Negro.’’ Introduction to volume prepared by 
Dr. William E. B. Du Bois and Miss Isabel Eaton. Political Economy 
and Public Law Series No. 14. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1899. 

** Notes on Bibliography of the Negro Question.’”’ Proceedings of 
the First Annual Conference at Montgomery, Ala., 1900. 

“Railway Labor in the United States.”” Report of the United States 
Industrial Commission, vol. xvii, Igor. 

‘* Railway Employees in the United States.’’ United States Labor 
Bulletin, November, Igor. 

“« The Work of the United States Industrial Commission.” Review 
of Reviews, December, tgot. 


Paris, France.— Monsieur Maurice Bellom, Engineer of the Corps 
of Mines, was awarded, at a meeting of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, held on October 12, 1901, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Monsieur Levasseur, the Grand Gold Medal which constitutes 
the Audeoud Prize, for his work entitled ‘‘Workingmen’s Insurance 
Against Sickness and Accident.”” The Audeoud Prize is awarded 
every four years to the authors of books or practical works or to 
institutions which have rendered the greatest service in the ameliora- 
of the — 
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NOTES. 


THERE IS AT PRESENT a movement on foot to popularize the 
study of law. Among efforts of this kind the work of Dr. George 
James Bayles, of Columbia University, should be mentioned. There 
has been an appreciable demand for education on legal subjects on 
the part of American women. ‘‘ Woman and the Law’’! is ‘desig. 
nated for this constituency. The work is well written, and covers the 
broad fields of Domestic Relations, Property Relations and Public 
Relations. Much of historical information is also included within the 
treatise: legal principles are in some instances given a historical bear- 
ing. The work is attractive in form and style as well as sound in 
principle. 


PROFESSOR BLACKMAR, of the University of Kansas, has contrib- 
uted much to the history of his state in the ‘‘ Life of Charles Robin- 
son, the first Freestate Governor.’’ The spice of personality is given 
to events associated with many of the most important struggles of 
the new Western Commonwealth whose zeal for national issues has 
carried her into the thick of every national fight.? 


MR. JAMES BURNLEY’s “ Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise’’’ isa 
step in the right direction. The unfortunate part is that it is not bet- 
ter done. The lives of men who, in private life, have done so much to 
shape the careers of men and the destinies of nations have, in the past, 
had too little attention given them by historians and biographers. The 
old cultural idea was one that required a theme of the imagination or 
one of fiction to entitle it to commendation. In former discourses on 
human activity, heroism and greatness was found only on the battle- 
field or political councils. The great warrior, the great debater, the 
great parliamentarian drew forth scholarly effort ; those men who gave 
direction to the life and vitality of the nation, those who devoted 
themselves to every-day problems, who helped to shape the great social 
and economic structures of the world have been looked upon with 
scant deference as scarcely worthy of mention. The chief fault in Mr, 
Burnley’s effort is almost a necessary result of his plan of work. He 


1 Pp. 274. Price, $1.40. The Century Company, Igor. 
Pp. 438. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan., 1902. 
Pp. 512. 
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has in one volume attempted to give the life setting of nearly one 
hundred men, the larger aspects of the affairs of any one of whom, if 
properly wrought out, would require the book space given to all. 
If scholarly results were to be given within this brief space, at least 
the materials for the larger work must first be gathered, digested, 
and brought into proper relation with the great movements in which 
these leaders have played so large a part. 


In view of the great attention now paid to housing reform in 
many American cities the report of the ‘‘Congrés International des 
Habitations A Bon Marché,” held at Paris June 18-21, 1900, will be of 
interest. It isa volume of some 450 pages, containing the discus- 
sions of the congress, with some good monographs on the several 
phases of the subject. The conditions in various countries are dis- 
cussed. Among the articles is one by W. F. Willoughby, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor.' 


THE DELBRIDGE COMPREHENSIVE INTEREST TABLES? is one of a ate 
series of mathematical books undertaken by The Delbridge Company 
of St. Louis, by which they hope to cover the full range of business 
calculations that admit of reduction to tabular results. Interest cal- 
culations are given for the range of from $1 to $1,000,000, and from 
one day to one year, at rates from 1 per cent to Io per cent, with frac- 
tions, The service of such books in giving increased facility to trade ey 
isincalculable. This company has undertaken through the employ- “se 
ment of expert skill to give to applied art the best results of scientific ws 
training. 


THE SECOND EDITION of “ De la Division du Travail Social,” by 
Emile Durkheim, professor of sociology at the University of Bor- 
deaux, is practically a reprint of the first edition (1893), save for the 
addition of a preface of 36 pages, in which the author expresses a 
desire to see the various trades organizations assume more of a regu- 
lative function corresponding to the ancient guilds; he asks whether 
parliamentary representations may not be chosen by trades rather 
than provinces.’ 


EACH YEAR SEES important additions to the monograph history of 
North America. Is it too much to hope that a second John Fiske 
+ will some day digest and relate what is being put forth in crude form, 


1Paris, 1900. Secretariat de la Société Frangaise des Habitations 4 Bon Marché 


2Pp. 140. Price, $6. 
3 Price, 7/7. 50. Paris. Librairie Félix Alcan. 1902. 
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and furnish an authoritative history of the United States which shall 
be at once philosophical and literary? One of the latest of our mono- 
graph writings deals with redemption and indentured labor in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is by Dr. Karl F. Geiser, and appears as a supplement to 
the Yale Review.‘ White servitude was practiced more largely in 
Pennsylvania than in any other colony or state of North America, 
and it was here that this peculiar form of labor had the largest influ- 
ence. As Dr. Geiser’s work is the first authoritative account of the 
subject for Pennsylvania, it cannot fail to command attention from 
those denominated scholars, and from a wider reading public. 

The book is made up of eleven chapters, with subjects as follows: 
Introduction, Causes of Immigration, The Number and Significance 
of Redemptioners and Indentured Servants, Historical Sketch of 
Immigration, The Voyage, Laws and Methods of Regulating Traus- 
portation, The Indenture, The Runaways, Punitive and Marriage 
Regulations, the Servant in the Army, and the Social Status of the 
Servant. 

Much should be said in commendatiou of the industry with which 
Dr. Geiser has conducted his investigation, and the straightforward 
manner in which its results are presented. 
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CURSE OF EpuCATION”’ is a vigorous protest against the 
common method of cramming the mind with facts, and particularly 
against the “‘ manufacture of uniformity and mediocrity by subjecting 
every individual to a common process.’’ The book contains no new 
principles, nor does it set forth any new system of education. It is, 
however, calculated to arouse and stimulate discussion because of the 
vivid, epigrammatic style, and the extreme application of principles 
which, in this country at least, form the basis of the kindergarten, 
early primary work and the elective system, which has resulted in the 
strengthening of social and natural sciences in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The author’s point of view can be best stated by repeating the 
chapter headings, which indicate both contentsand manner of pre- 
sentation: Flourishing Mediocrity, Square Pegs in Round Holes, 
The Destruction of Genius, Human Factories, The Greatest Misery of 
the Greatest Number, The Output of Prigs, Boy Degeneration, 
Woman’s Empire Over Man, Youth and Crime, Mental Breakdown. 


1 Gretser, KARL FREDERICK, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in the Col- 
ony and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Supplement to Yale Review, vol. x, No. . 
2. Paper, 8vo, pp. 128. Tuttle, Moorehouse & Taylor Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

2 By HAROLD E. Gorst. 
York, tot. 
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In ‘“‘ ESSAIS SUR LE MOUVEMENT OUVRIER EN FRANCE’’! Dan- 
iel Halévy gives an interesting account of movements among the 
French laborers. Trades unions, codperation, People’s Institutes and 
the political developments are discussed. The outcome, the author 
thinks, will be socialism. 


Mr. NORMAN HApGoop's success in the field of popular biography 
is made evident by the large circulation given to his ‘‘George 
Washington.’’* He has not only given to the subject of his sketch 
the character and strength which it deserves, but by his artistic ap- 
preciation has added greater vividness to our impression of the first of 
America’s national heroes. 


‘* DEMOCRACY VERSuS SOCIALISM, ’’ ® byMax Hirsch, of Melbourne, 
attempts an exhaustive critical study of socialism. Its various theories 
and proposals are treated in detail. Mr. Hirsch fails to find any 
which are well founded. To accept socialism would be disastrous. 
“Stagnation, rapidly to be followed by retrogression, would be the 
lot of the nations.”” The destruction of family and social ideals 
would ensue. The socialists are correct only in their claims that 
present conditions are wrong. The cause of existing evils Mr. Hirsch 
sees in “‘the legislative creation of private monopolies, especially of 
the monopoly of the land.’’ The remedy is the “ Single Tax.’’ Many 
chapters are very interesting. 


Dr. JAMES K. HOSMER has modestly entitled his recently pub- 
lished work, ‘‘A Short History of The Mississippi Valley.’’* While he 
covers a range from prehistoric time to the present, and a field as 
broad as all Europe outside of Russia,—one too in which the work of 
the historian is scarcely begun—he has given to us one of the most 
compiete and reliable stories yet written. Some original data are 
added, but the strength of his work lies in the correlation of mate- 
rials and results obtained by others. This side of history writing is 
highly important; it helps to give a perspective to the research 
student, and reduces results to such form that they may be absorbed 
and become a part of the general culture of the time. 


“THe Wuy or Poverty,’’> by G. H. Hubbard, is an ill-balanced 
attempt to show the futility of trying to banish poverty by such pan- 


Price, 3/r. 50. Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition. Paris, 1902. 
Price, $1.75. Macmillan, 1901. 
Price, $2.50. Macmillan, 1901. 
Price, $1.20, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1901. 
Price. $1.00. Th. Abbey Press. New York, 1901. 


1 Pp. 300. 
2 Pp. 418. 
® Pp. 481. 
4 Pp. 230. 
§ Pp. 181. 
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aceas as the single tax. Impoverished persons are in that condition 
because of specific personai habits. Social conditions influence peo- 
ple, but the great bulk of pauperism is caused by the liquor traffic, 
tobacco, expensive amusements, strikes, etc. These are all embraced 
in Waste and Speculation. ‘“‘If the poor people of America would 

- « « declare war against these... . . poverty and 
suffering would disappear as if by magic.” Mr, Hubbard does not 
seem to appreciate the import of the ‘‘if.”” A careful analysis of one 
hundred cases of poverty would probably cause a revision of the book. 


A MONOGRAPH, BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT, on ‘‘7he Old 
National Road—A Chapter on American Expansion ’’'—has added 
something to the literature of one of the most interesting periods of 
American development. 

The importance of improved transportation in the reclaiming of 
the Continent, in giving direction to the movement of population and 
in developing every side of material progress in the United States, has 
been overlooked by modern historians. Mr. Hulbert’s book points 
out the influence of this factor in the earlier period of our history. 


““WuHo’s WHo IN AMERICA,” ® is one of the most interesting and 
practically useful books of reference that one can have on the study 
table. It not only supplies needed information for the busy editor 
and writer, but to the person who wants to keep in touch with public 
lecturers and speakers, essayists and magazine contributors, it is about 
the only source of up-to-date biographical information. Besides this 
aspect of the book, which has been greatly improved in its new edition, 
the preface and note on educational statistics based upon the names 
appearing in the volume contain some very interesting sociological 
data. Brief biographies of 11,551 people appear in the book; 9,760 of 
these have furnished educational data more or less complete concern- 
ing their general or special education. These are mostly well-known 
and successful people, although all of them are not successful in the 
same way. Leaving out of consideration all post-graduate work, be- 
cause the post-graduate degree is in many cases an honorary one, and 
statistics on that point might be misleading, the following interesting 
facts are brought out from this volume: 4,521, or nearly half of those 
giving educational data, are graduates of colleges or universities con- 
ferring baccalaureate degrees; 965 more attended such institutions but 
did not graduate; 889 closed their scholastic career in academies, semi- 

1 Pp. 151. Price, $1.50. A. H. Smythe, Columbus, rgor. 

2Who’s Who in America. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living Men and 
Women of the United States. Edited by John W. Leonard. Pp. xvi, 1352. Price 
$2.75. Chicago, A. N. Marquis & Co., 1gor. 
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naries and other institutions of a secondary grade; 117 finished in 
normal schools; 239 have a high school education only; 808 had 
merely a common or public school education; 282 were privately edu- 
cated, 31 self-taught; 366 educated in foreign institutions; 717 gradu- 
ated in music; 327 graduated from technical schools as engineers, 
architects, chemists, agriculturists, etc.; 494 graduated from theologi- 
cal seminaries; 521 from law schools; 121 from the United States Naval 
Academy; 168 from the United States Military Academy; and 50 were 
either naval or military officers, but not graduated as such. The biog- 
raphical distribution of the 11,551 names appearing in ‘‘ Who’s Who’’ 
is also interesting: 65 foreign countries, 4§ states, 6 territories, the 
District of Columbia being represented; Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands being classed as foreign and Hawaii as domestic; 9,800 
are classed as native-born, 1,281 foreign-born, and the remainder either 
born at sea or not reporting birthplace. In the birth column the 
largest figures in order are those for New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Maine, Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire and Maryland. The order of states ar- 
ranged according to the present residences of persons whose names 
appear in ‘‘Who’s Who’ is New York, Massachusetts, District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, California, Con- 
necticut, Missouri and Maryland. 


“THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA’’! is the 
title given to the thesisof Dr. Charles H. Lincoln, recently published 
by the University of Pennsylvania. The period covered is from 1760 
to 1776, though threads of the movement are carried down to the final 
settlement under the Constitution of the United States. It is a work 
of 300 octavo pages. No better résumé can be given of its contents 
than by recitation of subjects around which the material is massed. 
The work opens with ‘“‘The Formation of the Revolutionary Move. 
ment’’ and a treatise on ‘“‘ The Influence of German and Irish Immi- 
gration,’’ with a view of ‘‘The Pennsylvania Assembly Under the 
Colonial Government.’’ This is followed by ‘‘ The Growth of Revo- 
lution in the West,’’ and ‘‘ The Creation of a Revolutionary Party in 
Philadelphia.’’ The author now turns to “ The Opening of the Con- 
flict,’’ with its various elements of controversy, ‘‘ International Ques- 
tions,” ‘‘ Arguments of Remonstrance’’ and ‘Constitutional Rights.”’ 
Digression is here made to “The Alignment of Farties’’ to its 
conflict and ‘‘ The Establishment of the Revolutionary Organization.”’ 
The work is concluded with chapters on ‘‘ The Advance of the Revo- 
lutionary Movement,’’ ‘‘ The Fall of the Quaker Government,”’ and 


1Ginn & Co., Selling Agents 
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‘The New Government.’’ Dr. Lincoln has found a mine of mate 
rials; he has worked over and made available for scientific thinking 
data before untouched—has reduced to certainty many conclusions 
that before were only conjectural or partly established. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS! published during ae past 
year an edition of the Cambridge borough charters, with Professor F, 
W. Maitland and Miss Mary Bateson as the editors. This is the first 
publication of these charters in a complete form; the abstracts con- 
tained in Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, though in the main correct, 
do not take the place of the documents themselves. The arrange- 
ment of the work is particularly convenient, both for those who read 
Latin and for those who do not. On one page are printed the char- 
ters in the original, and on the opposite page are careful translations 
of the same documents. Aside from the value of the work as a col- 
lection of hitherto unpublished material, the most noticeable feature 
is the Introduction by Professor Maitland. Taking up the charters in 
their chronological order, in the few paragraphs devoted to each of 
them, he notes their essential features, clears up the difficulties and 
explains, in the light of his wider knowledge, the privileges granted 
to the borough.? 


THE ‘“‘ PRIMER ”’ is now coming to be a common form for the pub- 
lication of the results of scientific and historic research, This form 
of book recommends itself to the popular reader on account of its clear- 
ness and simplicity of statement. When combined with scholarly 
work its importance as an educational factor cannot be easily overesti- 
mated. Mr. J. R. V. Marchant’s ‘‘Commercial History—An Intro- 
ductory Treatise for the use of advanced classes in schools,’’* is a 
splendid illustration of the method. Mr, Marchant was formerly an 
Oxford scholar, and at present is Examiner in Commercial History to 
the London Chamber of Commerce. At this period of popular awaken- 
ing to the importance of higher commercial education his contribu- 
tion will doubtless find a large audience awaiting it. a 


TO GIVE AN HARMONIOUS general survey of the economic state of 
Europe and the United States at the end of the nineteenth century is 
no trivial undertaking. R. E. May has attempted this in a recent 


1 The Charters of the Borough of Cambridge. Edited by F. W. Maitland and 

Mary Bateson, Pp. 209. Cambridge: University Press, tgor. “TA Pes 
*Contributed by J. G. Willard, Philadelphia. = > 
Pp. 112. Price, 1s, 6d. Sir Isaac Pitman’s Sons, Ltd.: London, 190, 
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large volume on the economic life of the past, present and future.! 
The author has not contented himself with the comparatively ambi- 
tious plan of a general sketch of the present, but wherever the ten- 
dency of economic development seems clearly indicated by the facts 
of evolution in the past, he points out the probable future course 
of economic events. He has particularly undertaken to throw some 
light, with the aid of statistics, upon such mooted problems as the 
increase of consumption per head of population, the exact relation 
between national production and foreign trade, the effect of in- 
creased productivity on wages, the relation between profit and wages, 
the amount of capital invested in corporate enterprise, ‘‘ over-produc- 
tion,” etc. Itis somewhat unfortunate that the author has so fre- 
quently introduced his own theoretical preferences and reform ideas 
in the explanation of facts, and thus made it difficult at times to dis- 
tinguish between fact and theory; it is often doubtful whether facts 
have not been arranged in such a manner as to support preconceived 
assumptions. 

The author begins with an account of the increase of incomes during 
the past century and an examination of the extent to which this has 
led to increased consumption. He thereupon compares the increase of 
the total income of Germany and England with the rise of wages in 
these countries. The next section defines ‘ productive labor,” and, 
contrasting national production with national income, reaches the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as ‘‘over-production.” What 
is commonly understood by this term is due to the defectiveness of our 
present ‘‘anarchic’’ economic system. In the succeeding chapter, 
Mr. May maintains that the “‘ balance of trade’’ is no criterion of a 
nation’s prosperity; it is more important, he declares, to increase the 
productivity of labor than to encourage exportation. 

Other sections contain discussions of the comparative productivity 
of labor in different countries, the rise of new wants, the increase of 
large industrial establishments (Grossbetriebe), and the development 
of commerce and transportation—the striking characteristic of the 
century just closed. The massof statistical material contained in 
numerous comparative tables, which include the United States and all 
the principal European nations, will doubtless make the book useful 
to the economist for purposes of reference, while the explanations 
offered in the text are sometimes suggestive. ? 


1 Die Wirtschaft in Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunfi, mit 130 Tabellen 
und vergleichenden Ubersichten. By R. E. May. Pp. xvi, 727. Price, 10 marks. 
Berlin, r901: Akademischer Verlag fur sociale Wissenschaften. 


® Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Maine. 
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ProF. Paut, MonROE’s “‘ Source Book of the History of Education 
for the Greek and Roman Period ”’ ' is an excellent example of mod- 
ern methods in historical work. In the first place, Prof. Monroe isa 
specialist along the lines of Education, and his history is one which 
adopts the scientific classification of data established within his field. 
In the second place, his method itself is scientific, one which lends 
itself to well-founded conclusions. Moreover, the work is highly 
intensive, 7.¢., it is limited to such a small section of the field that 
the bottom facts may be reached. The advantage of such effort is 
that it not only yields a conclusive result for the particular cross- 
section of the scientific field to which it belongs, but allows the result 
thus arrived at to be correlated with the conclusions of others who 
are exploiting other parts of the subject. The volume is divided into 
two parts: The first has for its subject Greek Education, the second 
Roman Education. The comprehensive nature of the work may be 
shown by reference to the chapter divisions: Part I has for its main 
topics (1) Old Greek Education, (2) Education of Women in Greece, 
(3) New Greek Education, (4) Greek theorists: The Historic view; 
the Philosophical view ; the Scientific view; (5) The Later Cosmo- 
politan Greek Education. Part II includes the sources of Roman 
Educational history under (1) Early Roman Education in Gen- 
eral, (2) Second period of Early Roman Education, (3) Contrast 
between the Earlier and Later Records of Roman Education, (4) 
Survival of Early Roman Educational Idealsin the Later Period, 
(5) The Third period: The Hellenized Roman Education, (6) The 
Orator as the ideal of Roman Education, (7) Scientific exposition of 
Roman Education. His method is one most successfully employed 
in teaching from sources—that of lending the interpretation of 
the trained specialist to the facts or sources used as a base. While 
the book does not contain the facts and sources which alone would 
be sufficient to construct a history, they are taken astypical. It is 
intended that the work of author and instructor will supplement 
that of editor and compiler. 


THE TIME TABLE OF MODERN History: A. D. 400-1870 is made 
up of parallel tables giving the principal events in the development 
of the different countries of Europe since the year 400. This chrono- 
logical tabulation of events is followed by carefully worked out genea- 
logical tables, a list of the ruling monarchs with their dates, from 400 
to 1870, and a somewhat unique general chart of ancient and modern 


1Pp. 515 New York: Macmillan Co., 1901. 
*Compiled and arranged by M. Morison. Pp. 161. Price $3.50. New York: 
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history. Eleven good maps, showing the political changes in Europe 
during the period, are added in the form of an appendix. For the first 
edition of a work of this character it is remarkably free from errors, 
although some rather curious misprints have slipped in. The form 
and plan of the work give it many decided advantages over the usual 
manuals of European history. 


A SKETCHY AND HANDSOMELY illustrated volume on ‘‘ The Mohawk 
Valley, its Legends and History,” by W. Max Reid,' in a manner sup- 
plements the fast growing local history of the state. While too broad 
in scope and time to even approach a comprehensive result, its pic- 
turesqueness in form and its interesting detail make it a thoroughly 
readable work. 


In ‘‘A HISTORY OF ENGLAND,’”’® Professor Benjamin Terry, of the 
University of Chicago, tells the story of the island from the earliest 
times to the death of Queen Victoria. England, from which has radi- 
ated the dominant modern race, has for decades been the center of 
interest for the student of history. From the breadth of the theme 
one could not hope to find results of original research. The contribu- 
tion made by Prof. Terry is in the direction of better organization of 
the materials already made available. He has arranged the data of 
English history around the dramatic points in national activity. The 
text is well supplemented with maps and tables of genealogy and im- 
portant dates. It is designed for high school and college use. 


A NEW EDITION of “‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans’’ * is cer- 
tainly very appropriate at this time, when more than at any other 
since the book was first published the American is self-conscious, per- 
haps vainglorious, and the world interested in his weaknesses, Mrs. 
Trollope and her American contemporaries little dreamt that within 
three generations the extravagances and paradoxes of Jacksonian 
democracy would be regarded by the Americans themselves as 
objective and foreign. Yet this new edition is welcome in much the 
same sense as old mahogany tables, andirons and the historical novel. 

But the observations and the logic of the book deserve careful study. 
The author attributed the crudities of frontier life, from the tobacco 
quid tothe “ horse and alligator oratory ’’ of the period, to our liberal 
institutions. Similar deductions are made to-day by English labor 


1Pp. 455. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, igor. 

2 Pp. xii, 1100. Price, $2.00. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1901. 

8Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. TROLLOPE (1832). Revised edition 
in one volume. Pp. xvi, 303. Price, $2. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, Igor. 
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leaders, Fabian socialists, litterateurs and parliamentarians, who make 
butterfly visits to one city and another, and thereafter speak oracularly 
of the influence of our political system upon our manners. Not less 
superficial and frequent is the American pseudo observer, who learns 
foreign customs and life and institutions in a summer holiday. After 
reading Mrs. Trollope one will take less seriously the foreigners’ esti- 
mate of institutions, whether the foreigner be French, English or 
American. 

In some respects our manners seem to have changed since 1831. We 
no longer make such a fetich of the sovereign state that ‘‘ every debate 
is upon one and the same subject.”” We seem to have outgrown com- 
pletely the belief that ‘the greatest injury, the basest injustice, the 
most obnoxious tyranny that could be practiced against a state would 
be a vote of a few million dollars for the purpose of making their 
roads or canals.’’ It cannot be said to-day ‘“‘there is less almsgiving 
in America than in any other Christian country,’’ nor is there a 
notable ‘‘ absence of poor laws.’’ Violation of law no longer charac- 
terizes even our frontier, nor could our election returns justify the fol- 
lowing definition of our ‘‘ glorious institutions ’’—‘‘incessant elec- 
tioneering, without pause or interval fora single day, for a single hour 
of (our) existence.”’ 


ONE WHO WISHES to get a general knowledge of the factory legis- 
lation of England and her colonies can do no better than read “‘ The 
Case for the Factory Acts,’’! edited by Mrs. Sidney Webb. The 
various chapters are written by English women who know the field. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward contributes the Introduction, Mrs. Webb the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Economics of Factory Legislation,’’ Miss B. L. 
Hutchins ‘‘ The Historical Development of the Factory Acts,’? Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell ‘‘The More Obvious Defects in Our Factory 
Code,”’ Mrs. W. P. Reeves ‘‘ Colonial Developments in Factory Legis- 
lation,’’ Miss Clementina Black ‘‘Some Current Objections to Fac- 
tory Legislation for Women.’’ The book is the result of a Labor Law 
Association, whose object was to spread information regarding the 
Factory Acts and their effects, particularly upon women. An appen- 
dix suggests books for further reading. The book is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. 


A NEW EDITION of Professor Tufts’ translation of Windelband’s 
History of Philosophy has just been issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. For ten years Windelband’s work has had a position of its 
own. It frankly abandons the traditional methods of presentation, 


31 London: Grant Richards, 1901. New York: E. P. Dutton. Price, $1.00, 
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substituting for men and systems the vital thoughts for which the - 


men contended, and of which the systems were but the garments, 
He endeavored to trace the origin and development of those thoughts 
age by age from the beginnings of speculation to the present day. 
Broad learning, a judicial habit of mind, arare gift for the weaving 
of many threads, drawn from widely scattered sources, into one co- 


herent whole, had well fitted the author for histask. The work is — 
now an acknowledged classic. The second German edition has been _ 
revised throughout and somewhat enlarged. This new edition of _ 
Professor Tufts’ excellent translation seems to have been reprinted for % 


the most part from the plates of the first edition, the additions and 
corrections of the second German edition being added in an appendix.' 


REVIEWS. 


The Control of Trusts. By JOHN BATES CLARK. Pp. 88. Price, 6oc. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


‘* The Control of Trusts ’’ is the title of a little book by Professor — iF, 


John B. Clark, of Columbia University, in which he has brought to- 
gether, in connected series, his discussions of the various phases of 
the trust problem that have appeared in our periodical literature. 
Many volumes have been written on the subject of trusts, but Pro- 
fessor Clark’s treatment is a departure from the usual, in that he dis- 
cusses it from the point of view of economic theory, and advocates a 
certain definite policy. Centralization and combination fer se are not 
bad, as he sees it, but become so only when by unfair means they pre- 
vent competition, either real or political, from entering the field in 
which it is needed. The efficient independent producer insures com- 
petition and is our guardian against the evils which flow from monop- 
oly control. But the trust can by its predatory methods ruin him; 
when economy in production no longer protects him against his strong 


assailant it is time for the state to intervene. Drastic laws have been , 


enacted with but little effect; but statutes cannot be our sole reliance. 
At this point Professor Clark invokes the common law for relief. He 


considers it the most efficient means of curbing the power of the : e 
trusts; for it contains the ‘‘ never-to-be-abandoned principle’’ that — 


monopolies are contrary to public policy and definitely outlawed. 
““The common law,’’ says Professor Clark, ‘‘ forbids monopoly, and 
there is no possible danger that this prohibition will ever be aban- 
doned . . The thing to be done is to discover what is a monopoly, 


and to decide what shall be done with it when it is identified.’? This . 


duty rests upon the courts, nor have they hesitated to assume it. The 


federal “‘ anti-trust’ act of 1890 left the task of defining monopoly | 


1 Contributed by Wm. Romaine Newbold. z ’ 
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with the court, and that has been the chief cause of its failure. There 
being no common law offences against the United States, the federal 
courts cannot look to that body of law as a source of criminal juris- 
diction, Crimes and offences against the United States must be ex- 
pressly designated by law; Congress must define the same, fix their 
punishment and confer the jurisdiction to try them. But when Con- 
gress adopts or creates common law offences, then the courts can 
resort to that law for the true meaning and definition of such crimes.,! 
In construing the law of 1890, the court resortiug to the common law 
definition of monopoly came to the conclusion that it meant: the 
selling alone or exclusively a// of a particular kind of merchandise 
or commodity to the detriment of the public, all others being restrained 
from the exercise of a right or liberty which they had before the mo- 
nopoly was secured. This view or definition is quite at variance with 
Professor Clark’s idea of a monopoly. He reaches his conclusion 
that the common law furnishes an adequate remedy for the evils of 
monopoly from definitions not employed by the courts. If he were 
to proceed from their definitions and premises his conclusion would 
be quite different, 7. ¢., that the common law, as understood and en- 
forced against monopolies and contracts in restraint of trade at the 
present time, is not an efficient remedy with which to combat the evils 
of our present commercial and industrial system. 

FRANK E. HORACK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Municipal Administration. By Dr. JouHN A. FAIR ix, Assistant 
Professor of Administrative Law in the University of Michigan. 
Pp. 447. Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan Co., rgor. 


Dr. Fairlie’s book is designed ‘‘ to give a general knowledge of the 
whole field of municipal administration for those interested in public 
affairs, and at the same time to form the groundwork for more detailed 
investigation to those who make this a special field for academic study 
or for practical purposes.’’ The author has succeeded in collecting a 
vast amount of information, statistical and historical, and has put it in 
interesting and readable form. 

Part I is an historical survey of cities ancient and modern. The 
importance of ancient cities, the decline during the middle ages, the 
modern revival, and the reasons therefor are clearly set forth. It is 
interesting to note that ancient cities had many experiences with that 
class of public servants known as “‘ boodlers.’’ ‘‘ The improvement of 
municipal conditions which marks the beginnings of modern city life” 
are found in the reign of Louis XIV. England first felt the pressure 


1Cf,, opinion of Circuit Judge Jackson, 52 Fed. Rep. 
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100,000 population. In this urban movement the United States issec- 
ond, followed closely by Germany. The chapter on Municipal Devel- _ 
opment in the United States is of special interest. Dr. Fairlie notes 
five changes from 1820-1850. (1) Mayors elected by popular vote; 
(2) extension of bicameral system of council organization; (3) general 
adoption of manhood suffrage; (4) some expansion of municipal 
activity with (5) corresponding development of special legislation. — 
From 1850 to 1870 there was a great extension of municipal activity * 
accompanied by development of the spoils system. Since 1870 mu- 
nicipal government has greatly improved. ; 
In Part II Dr. Fairlie discusses Public Health and Safety, Charities, — 
Education and Municipal Improvements. Attention is particularly — 
called to two aspects of municipal activity. In the first the authorities ‘ 
are in reality agents of the central government performing ‘‘ the state a? 
functions of local administration.”’ In the second purely local needs Q 


and conditions are met. As illustrative of the former the police force 
is cited. In this department the central government has often assumed 
control. Thus the police of raeee Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Tokio 


the police force of St. tank ment Cincinnati, San Francisco a 
many smaller places are responsible to boards appointed by the state. 
“The courts in the United States have repeatedly declared that police 
officers are not private or corporate officers of the municipality but _ 
public or state officers.’ The general field of Charitiesand Education __ 
is covered. One is surprised to find no reference to municipal refor- — , i 
matories, houses of correction, probation officers and truant schools. _ 
The writer doubtless felt that these were too much matters of detail, — 
The various problems of lighting, paving, highways, sewage, etc., are _ 
discussed under Municipal Improvements. The question of public 
ownership and control of such enterprises as street railways Dr. Fair- 
lie thinks must be decided on general grounds. He states these con- ; 
clusions: ‘‘1. Where a private company has shown itself well man- $##—_ 
aged and active in the public interest, it seems doubtful policy to run | ie \, x an’ 
the risk of a less able management under municipal control; but gS : 
agreements even with such a company should be carefully drawn to Ds oi 
safeguard the interests of the city. rie 
2. ‘In the case of franchises granted without proper provisions,the =-_— 
first step to be taken is tocompel the reduction of rates or an improve- ‘i 
ment in facilities so that the company will receive only a fair income 
from its property. If this is not done, little will be gained bya muni- 
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cipal purchase of the plant at the swollen values due to the high rates 
charged. 

3. “ After such a reduction in rates, or upon the expiration of a 
franchise in a city which has managed other public works with suc- 
cess, and is not already involved in as many undertakings as it can 
manage, municipal ownership of monopolies is advisable.” 

Part III treats of Municipal Finances. Dr. Fairlieshows that in 
England and Wales, though the population trebled during the last 
century, the taxes collected by local authorities multiplied sevenfold. 
In France from 1836 to 1899, ‘‘ while population has gained one-sixth, 
municipal expenditures have increased six times. The same ten- 
dency exists in other countries. In England and Wales municipal 
expenditures in 1890 were about $10.03 per capita; United States * 
(1890), $6.80; Belgium (1892), $5.97; France (1891), $3.34. 

Part IV deals with Municipal Organization, and closes with a chap- 
ter on Proposed Plansof Municipal Organization, in whichthe scheme 
of the committee of the National Municipal League is set forth. Dr. 
Fairlie believes that the city should be divided into permanent dis- 
tricts, recognizing the main natural boundaries, each district electing 
councilmen in proportion to population. ‘‘Such a system would 
make it difficult to gerrymander districts.’ ‘It is also adapted to 
plans of proportional representation. In the election of mayoran 
absolute majority of votesshould be required at the first ballot, so that 
a candidate may not be chosen who is supported by a minority of the 
voters.”’ 

Each chapter is headed by an excellent bibliography. The value of 
all the discussions is enhanced by the constant comparison of cities 
in the various countries. Moreover,the statements are drawn from reli- 
able sources and are brought well down to date. There are doubtless 
minor errors as on page Igo, where, in stating the municipal grants to 
charitable institutions, the author overlooked the fact that Chicago 
makes an appropriation of $10,000 or so yearly to the St. Vincent’s 
Infant Asylum. These, however, are of little significance. Dr. Fair- 
lie is to be congratulated on having done so much and done it so well. 

The work will be of great service to all interested in municipal 
problems. It may well serve as the basis of class work, although the 
price has been fixed rather high for general college use. 


CARL KELSEY. 
Philadelphia. 


The Anthracite Coal Industry. By PETER ROBERTS, Ph. D., with 
an Introduction by W. G. SUMNER, LL. D. Pp. 261. Price, $3.50. 
The Macmillan Company, 1901. 

Two-thirds of Dr. Roberts’ monograph represents a type of economic 
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literature which is happily supplanting the theoretical studies of 
academicians. The author first describes the anthracite coal industry 


rd 
‘ve 


as an economic fact, afterwards indulges in a series of short ser- 


mons, taking his text from the facts presented. It is no great dis- 


credit to Dr. Roberts to say that in view of his close association with 


a most suggestive and stimulating environment, he has apparently gone 


far afield in the endeavor to present an application of the doctrine of ¥ ue 


laissez faire, which, while highly interesting, has no visible connec- 
tion with the body of his work and is unlikely to be accepted by many 


ume, which the author has promised, he will confine himself more 
strictly to the description of situations, allowing his readers to square 
the facts with their own theories as best they can. The author can 
be sure that most of those who read his book have their own opinions 
as to the justice of existing economic institutions, and he can rely 


nished with social philosophy. 

With this brief word of suggestion, which is inspired by regret that 
the effect of good practical work should be in any way marred by 
gratuitous exhortation, let us turn to consider the real contribution 
which Dr. Roberts has made. The book is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, eleven of them mainly concerned with description and the twelfth 
with reflections upon the relations which should exist between the 
different productive factors. A summary of the contents of the vol- 
ume will give the best idea of its importance. In chapter I, under the 
title, ‘‘The Anthracite Coal Deposits,’’ the author discusses the physi- 
cal and chemical nature of anthracite coal, the location and area of the 
coal fields, with some account of their geological structure, as bearing 
on the thickness and depth of the coal veins, and the total amount 


of his readers. It is to be hoped, however, that in the companion vol- _ 


of coal still to be mined. Chapter II is concerned with the methods | 


of mining, and shows in much detail the evolution of the present sys- 
tem from the simple quarry methods of early times. A feature of 
peculiar value is a precise statement of mining costs. Especially val- 
uable also is an exposition of the method by which wages are deter- 


mined. The facts presented in this chapter afford material by which _ 
the working out in coal mining of the law of diminishing returns can | 


be fully illustrated. Chapter III estimates the capital invested in the 


anthracite fields and the average cost of producing a ton of coal. The 


that the average cost of production is not far from $1.25 per ton. Chap- 
ter IV, on transportation, leaves much to be desired. It is very well | 
known that the transportation problem, especially i in its relation to 
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of paramount significance to the industry, but the author passes it 
over with the briefest comment. It may be indeed, that this subject 
is too vast for even attempted treatment within the limits of a single 
chapter, but the brief account of the relations between the coal and 
transportation companies and the struggle of the independent opera- 
tors for lower rates leaves many points of great interest unmentioned, 

Chapter V, on ‘‘ Mining Management and Discipline, ’’ is largely 
composed of a summary of the laws which regulate this subject, with 
explanations of the purpose and necessity of such regulations. Chapter 
VI, on “Employees and Wages,’’ in the main traverses familiar 
ground. The personnel of the labor force is discussed, the rates of 
wages given, and some mention is made of the unseen factors, suchas 
the price of powder, the number of days of work, the amount of dock- 
age, and the variations in the size of veins, which influence the annual 
earnings of the miner. Particular emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the decreasing thickness of the veins must operate either to raise the 
rate of wages or to lower the standard of living of the miners. Chap- 
ter VII, isthe most suggestive and original in the entire book. It 
deals with the “ Incidental Profits of Operators,’’ and is primarily con- 
cerned with the company store. The author shows that while these 
institutions enjoy marked advantages, in their freedom from bad 
debts, or advertising expenses, and in the lower charges for clerk hire 
and the lower prices which they can secure on their larger cash pur- 
chases over the independent or “‘truck’’ stores, they not only do not 
share these advantages with their customers, but as a rule charge from 
roto 30 percent more for their goods than the independent store. 
Some of the arguments which Mr. Roberts gives on either side of the 
company store question are as follows: 

For the company store, (1) ‘‘It offers the employee a store on 
which he can draw from the first day he works, to the full extent of 
his earnings; (2) ‘‘ It gives the drunkard’s wife the privilege of receiv- 
ing the necessary monthly supply for the family before the husband 
gets his wages — —;’’ (3) It raises the standard of living of the labor 
population by forcing them to purchase a better grade of commodities. 
Against the company store, (1) Discouragement to the miner from 
never handling his earnings; (2) Encouragement to improvidence; 
(3) Deprivation of cash in hours of emergency; (4) Favoritism and 
tyranny in the mines. Chapter VIII deals with accidents in the 
mines. The number of accidents is given, and they are classified by 
causes, ages, and nationality. More accidents are ascribed to falls of 
rock and coal than to any other cause. From 1890 to 1899, 44.47 per 
cent. of the total were ascribed to this cause. The greater number of 
accidents from this cause are due to the carelessness of the miners, 
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especially to the carelessness of the foreign-born miners. Chapters — 
IX and X deal with strikes and unionism. These are of a sketchy, | 
historical character, the subjects being too extensive for adequate — 
treatment within such narrow limits. The activities of the unions 
from 1868 to 1871, with the strikes of that period, the non- -union 

interval, and the recent organization and successful strike are de- _ 
scribed. The description of the hold which unionism has upon the — 
anthracite region at the present time is excellent. Chapter XI is 
entitled ‘‘ Reclaiming the Waste.’’ It describes the causes of waste 
and the methods adopted in recent years for marketing the smaller i es 
sizes of coal which were formerly wasted. Chapter XII is entitled = oe 
‘‘Reflections’’ and partakes strongly of the hortatory character. The ee. ae 
volume is adequately illustrated by maps, diagrams and charts, and Petes 

contains a large amount of statistical material, most of which will — 


prove of value. 
EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Studien zur Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter. By Gustav 
F. STEFFEN. Vol. I, Parts 2 and 3. Pp. 335. Price, 7m. Stuttgart: 
Hobbing & Biichle, 

In the second and third installments of his careful investigation of _ 
the history of the English working people, Dr. Steffen has brought 
his inquiry down to about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
first period, that before 1350, was covered in the first part of the vol- 
ume and has been already reviewed.! The second period deals with _ 
the changes in the economic and legal status of the English working _ 
people during the breaking up of feudalism, from 1350 to 1540. Dur- 
ing this time, the author findsthat the purchasing power of the i 
laborer increased steadily, but particularly during the years 1332-35 _ 
and 1376-78, and that his economic position was greatly improved. 
While not denying the effect of the black death in bringing about this © 
result, by reducing the number of laborers, he considers that Rogers 
has greatly overestimated the importance of this event. Dr. Steffen 
does not accept Rogers’ population statistics as conclusive, based as , 
they are largely on the acreage in wheat, for he shows that rye and 
other grains formed an important part of the food supply of that — 
period. The black death fell in the middle of a period of social 
change and only gave to the latter part of it a more radical character ee 
than it might otherwise have had. Thechange to money payments an \a 
and a wage system had already begun in the first part of the fourteenth <a ye : 
century, and was not the result of the black death, which at most = 
but emphasized the change. . 


1 See the ANNALS, May, 1901, p. 125. 
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Under the capitulation of the third period, Dr. Steffen describes the 
economic changes which occurred under the successful regulation of 
the labor contract during the years 1540 to 1660. This period witnessed 
a great advance in prices and a decline in the purchasing power of 
wages, a decline of perhaps a third in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, below the latter part of the fifteenth. This was partially 
compensated for, however, by the increase of opportunities for work. 

The general rise in prices was caused, according to Dr. Steffen, by 
two sets of causes, one the general economic development of the 
country, and the other the legislative measures of the government. 
To the former category belong the technical improvements in industry 
and agriculture, the changing relations between employer and em- 
ployee, the increased output of the precious metals and the increase of 
the population. To the latter group belong the monopolies, colonial 
expansion and the work of the merchant adventurers, enclosures, the 
tariff, taxation, the poor laws, the recoinage, and the confiscation of 
the church property. From the middle of the sixteenth century 
dates the decay of the English peasantry; the farm laborers sink to a 
position wholly dependent upon a sharply opposed wealthy, powerful 
and united class of employers, from which condition they do not rise 
for three hundred years. 

The fourth period, beginning with 1660, brings us down to 1760. A 
time of preparation for the introduction of the factory system, it was 
marked bya great improvement in the economic condition of the 
laborer. The beginning of our modern system still found him, how- 
ever, burdened with a mass of social and legal disadvantages, while 
the employing class, during the preparatory period, were arming 
themselves with all the advantages which a friendly legislation, a 
favorable social order and distribution of wealth could produce. 

The history of the last phase of industrial development, the growth 
of the factory system, has been saved for a second volume. 

Dr. Steffen has given us in this first volume a critical history of 
wages and the standard of living of the English working people down 
to 1760. Itis a special study and takes for granted a knowledge not 
only of the political, but also of the economic history of England. 
Characterized by true German diligence and perhaps diffuseness, the 
book bears also a not less Teutonic polemical stamp. In dealing with 
complicated economic phenomena it is difficult to secure continuity 
of thought and narrative; and in endeavoring to meet this difficulty, 
the author has fallen into the error of being too schematic. But in 
spite of these defects, the work is undoubtedly a careful and valuable 
study of the history of the English laborer. 


Oberlin College. ERNEST L. BOGART. 
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I. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Pittsburg.— 7he Pittsburg Ripper. As ascene for political bat- 
tles, Pittsburg presents a condition peculiar to ‘‘one-party states.” 
The strength of the Republican party is so great that any struggle for 
political supremacy here can be along factional lines only. For many 
years thecity has been under what might be termed a beneficent ring. 
That is,the ring has taken a pride in the city and developed its parks, 
traction lines, etc. The feelingsof the public were not outraged by 
any open alliance with vice, and peculation was confined tothe more 
tolerable methods of contracts, free franchises, etc. Between this 
ring and the larger state organization there wasfor many years an 
amicable territorial agreement, by which each contracted to keep off 
the other’s preserves. The agreement was fairly adhered to. An in- 
vasion of Allegheny County by the state organization was threatened 
a few years ago when the latter was about to aid a local reform move- 
ment. At the last minute before the election, however, a peace was 
patched up in which the reform was left out of consideration. 

The lingering illness of the late C. L. Magee, who had so long been 
the county leader, brought the necessity and opportunity for a change 
in leadership. Just at this time there was, in addition to the men who 
had been in politics for some time, a group of men who had political 
aspirations, for the realization of which these and other circumstances 
made the time most opportune. But the aims of these aspirants for 
political preferment conflicted with those of both state and local ma- 
chine leaders. This incompatibility caused the Ripper legislation, 
which was the result of an alliance of the state machine, or stalwarts, 
with the local debutantes against the local ring. 

As originally drafted this now historic document was the result of 
conscientious study, and was fully in accord with the modern theory 
of the concentration of responsibility and power. It contained, in the 
original, a provision for a civil service system. This, however, did 
not survive, though the Ripper Clause, from which the bill takes its 
name, went through safely. The clause provided that until the next 
city election, the executive officers of second-class cities should be 
appointed by the governor and subject to his removal. 

Notwithstanding the high character of the Ripper Recorder, the 
process of decapitating the former ring officials was relentless. The 


1 Contributed by C. D. Scully, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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taxpayer and business man looked on in indifference or dismay. The 
press was so extravagantly partisan that the people came to realize 
that the editorials and news columns were but “‘surges of insensate 
passion and unreasonable opinion.’’ Street railway franchises were 
given away by the new machine despite the Anti-Elevated League and 
its mass meetings of protest. The show of power brought to terms 
the leader of the old ring, who used the remnants of his influence for 
the straight party ticket at the November election. The consideration 
for his ‘‘ loyalty ’’ was made known to the public a fortnight after the 
victory of the state machine, when the governor removed his own 
Recorder and appointed one named by the local ring. That is to say, 
the beneficent ring purchased local autonomy in exchange for recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of the state machine, to which all homage is 
rendered at state elections. In a word, the Ripper has been turned on 
the Rippers. 

It is significant that the opposition to the Ripper has been princi- 
pally on busiuess grounds. There has been little debate of the real 
fundamental issue of Home Rule vs. State Interference in purely local 
administrative affairs. 

“LI” Roads. The much-talked-of Pittsburg ‘‘ roads are appar- 
ently dead, but a few postmortem inquiries may nevertheless be 
of interest in view of the altered condition of politics since the 
November election. The act under which these roads were char- 
tered was approved June 7, 1901, and provides ‘for the incorpora- 
tion and government of passenger railways, either elevated or under- 
ground, or partly elevated and partly underground, with surface 
rights.’’ Under this act five people could associate and obtain a 
charter by filing papers with the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
On June 20, however, an act was passed requiring all applications for 
such charters to be passed upon by a board, of which the governor 
and Secretary of the Commonwealth are members. The significance 
of this is easily comprehended. All the charters were taken out in 
the names of prominent business men in the city, most of whom are 
noteworthy also as the leaders in the “ Ripper’’ legislation of last 
spring. 

As the execution of the scheme depended on the favorable action 
of the City Councils, only a preliminary organization with nominal 
capital was made in each case. Under the general act many charters 
through the western end of the state were taken out, but within the 
city limits there were twelve for elevated and underground roads, 
aggregating about thirty-one miles, and varying in length from a half 
mile to six and a half miles. There were besides these many surface 

1 Contributed by C. D. Scully, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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charters, to which but slight objections could be made. The ‘‘1,” 
charter covered streets already occupied by the Consolidated Traction 
Company, while the object in the surface roads was apparently to 
take up important unoccupied streets. The propositions covered by 
some of these charters seemed absurd. For example, a surface line 
was projected in one of the residence portions of the city, running 
three blocks along a street as yet unopened, then two blocks to the 
point of beginning. This made a loop of ten blocks from an unim- 
portant residence corner back toit again, through an unimportant 
part of the town, with no apparent reason or excuse whatever for such 
aroad. Of the proposed schemes, the one which appealed most 
favorably as a business proposition was tunneling through the hill 
from a point near the Union Station and then going on to the East End. 
Such a tunnel seems destined to be dug some day, for it would shorten 
the trip from the heart of the city to the East End residence district 
by many minutes, besides avoiding many power-consuming grades. 

The granting of the charters created more stir in Pittsburg than any 
event in recent years, not excepting even the ‘‘ Ripper Bill.” ‘L”* 
roads were the universal subject of conversation, and the projectors 
soon found themselves with a fight on their hands. There sprang 
up within a very short period an organization known as the 
Anti-Elevated League, an association of citizens irrespective of party, 
most of them being property owners along the projected lines. The 
citizens’ committee of this organization represented an aggregate esti- 
mated wealth of $250,000,000, having some of the city’s most influen- 
tial citizens among its members. A determined fight was at once 
begun. Meetings were held in every ward in thecity afflicted by the 
proposed roads. These were well attended, and resolutions for pre- 
sentation to councils protesting against the passage of ordinances in 
favor of the roads were adopted. In order to obtain funds for cam- 
paigning, a contribution was asked of one-half mill on the dollar on 
property affected. As this property was valued at $91,000,000 the levy 
would have given an ample fund if all owners had responded, but the 
return was very small. Literature was sent out and property holders 
and councilmen were interviewed. Personal interviews were had with 
3,200 property holders, of whom 2,950 were opposed to “‘ Ll,’ roads— 
50 favored them and 200 were for various reasons non-committal. 

The league was entirely independent in politics, having no alliance 
with either the Democratic party or the ‘‘ Insurgents,’’ The position 
taken by the press of the city was of course affected by the political 
situation. The Press and 7imes, representing the ‘‘ Insurgent’ wing 
of the Republican party, attacked the charters and their owners very 
bitterly. The Gazette and Telegraph belonging to one of the pro- 
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moters supported the charters and endeavored to show editorially and 
by cartoons, etc., the inadequacy of the present traction system. Of the 
independent papers the /os/, as a Democratic paper, was naturally 
against the franchises. The Leader took the stand that no favorable 
ordinance should be passed without an indemnity clause. The 
Dispatch seemed at heart to be in sympathy with the ‘‘L,” roads, but 
did not come out forthem. Letters from ‘‘Taxpayers’’ and “‘ Inter- 
ested Citizen” e/ a/. were very frequent and very bitter in their tone, 

One of the surprises in the movement was the apparent lack of 
concern on the part of local traction officials. Interviews with 
their officers revealed a very cool attitude for persons whose interests 
were apparently threatened as were theirs. The Consolidated Trac- 
tion Company did not contribute tothe league, nor were any traction 
officials identified with it. This would lend some color to the state- 
ment that the whole affair was gotten up to bear traction stocks. It 
had that effect, traction stocks going up many points immediately 
after the launching of the scheme. 

The conditions which the ‘‘L,”’ promoters had to face were not 
those which met earlier traction promoters. The earlier lines were 
gladly given the most valuable concessions, because before their time 
there were practically no traction facilities. The ‘‘L,”’ promoters 
brought before the city council a proposition to take up many streets 
unoccupied, and to disfigure others with unsightly trestles, etc., and 
offered in return 5 per cent of their net receipts. The room for con- 
traction in net receipts is very great, and it was this feature of the 
offer that gave the most material for caustic editorials on the part of 
the opposition press. 

The remarkable thing about the Anti-L League is the fact that, after 
all, it had apparently no effect upon the November election, In the 
opinion of the chairman of the executive committee, it helped the 
straight ticket. The vote would seem to show this. The efforts of 
the league were not, however, useless, for the determination with 
which it went to work showed what would be done if the project 
were revived. 

At present, things are at a standstill with regard to the movement. 
All the preliminary surveying has been done for the roads, but the 
engineers have been instructed to stop work. The ordinances grant- 
ing the franchises are in the hands of a committee, an attempt to 
withdraw them having been overwhelmingly defeated. The league 
will maintain its organization until after the February election, when 
an attempt will be made to extract a pledge against ‘‘L,”’ ordinances 
from every councilman. The new Recorder is tightly pledged to 
veto such an ordinance should it pass. There seems every assurance 
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that ‘‘I,’’ roads are dead. With the great growth of the city there 
must be a further development of its traction facilities, but it is evi- 
dent that the development must be on other lines than those described 
above. 

Providence.'—7ramway Transfer Tickets. The issue in the 
mayoralty election of last November was station plan or transfer tick- 
ets. The mayor advocated transfer tickets and was re-elected by a 
vote of 10,961 to 4,655, a majority unprecedented in the city. Dur- 
ing the campaign there was a noticeable unanimity of support on the 
part of the press to the candidate favoring the tramway company’s 
proposition, the station plan. Only one small daily advocated the 
transfer ticket. The triumphant re-election of Mayor Granger in the 
face of the united opposition of the press suggests that while in ordi- 
nary times the press is a tremendous power, yet at critical times like 
this it carries no weight ifon the wrong side of an important question. 

Home Rule. State Appointed Police and License Commission. 
Immediately after the election the Common Council passed a resolu- 
tion asking the legislature to take from the city the control of its 
police and license systems and to place these in the hands of a com- 
mission appointed by the governor. This extraordinary action was 
taken without warning to the people of the city and without any 
public discussion or popular demand. It is stated that the committee 
which considered it was called together on Sunday without the usual 
notice to the mayor and that enough votes to insure its passage were 
secured between then and Monday evening, when the Council met. 
It is commonly ascribed to the desire of the machine to gain control of 
the political patronage of these two departments and to rebuke the re- 
elected mayor. The act was drawn up on the same night that the reso- 
lution was passed, and introduced in the legislature the next morning. 
It was referred to a committee which gave a hearing the following 
day. The committee room was crowded with citizens eager to declare 
that they did not want the act, and in the evening a tremendous 
meeting of protest filled the largest hall in the city. The mayor, the 
Episcopal bishop-coadjutor of this diocese, and prominent men of 
both political parties made the hall ring with indignant protests, 
which called forth storms of applause. The lieutenant-governor of 
the state sent a letter declaring his opposition to the bill and to its 
principle; but all to no avail. The act was passed the next day by an 
overwhelming majority. (There has been practically no opposition 
party in the legislature for some years.) The governor was confined 
to his bed by illness from which he has since died, but the machine 
promptly sent down to his country home the names of the men wanted 
-1Contributed by Sidmey A. Sherman, Ph. D. 
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on the commission and their appointment came back with his signa- 
ture. 

The governor of this state has no veto power, and his appointing 
power is but ashadow. By a remarkable amendment to the constitu- 
tion adopted a year or two since, the senate can itself make appoint- 
ments if it fails to confirm the governor’s appointees within three 
days. As this same senate consists of one senator from each town and 
city and as the majority come from the rotten boroughs, public opin- 
ion has little weight when opposed to machine dictation. The com- 
mission thus hastened into existence has gone to work with a flourish 
of trumpets. It remains to be seen whether it can win the confidence 
of the taxpayers and voters of the city. 

Trenton.—Non-Fartisan Police Department.'\—The city of Trenton 
has a non-partisan police administration. A referendum, authorized 
by the legislature, resulted in the establishment of a non-partisan 
board of police commissioners, four in number, who direct the affairs 
of the department, make rules and regulations for its guidance and 
examine applicants. The candidate must have been five years a citizen 
of the United States, and a resident of Trenton for the same space of 
time. He must show a certificate signed by two reputable citizens of 
_ Trenton certifying to his good moral character. Conviction for crime 
disqualifies the applicant. He must be able to read and write the 
_ English language. He is assured that, if accepted, promotion will 
depend entirely upon his activity, intelligence and good conduct. 


_ The department requires $80,000 per annum for its maintenance. 


There are two precincts, ninety-six officers and employees. The patrol- 
men are divided into three divisions, with practically twenty-five men 
in each division. The pay of the first is $70.00, the second $67.50 
and the third $65.00 per month. Classification is made by seniority 
of service, men being advanced solely upon merit. The Board of 


_ Commissioners has power to punish by suspension, withdrawal of pay 


for definite periods or reduction in grade. 

The present Chief of Police has held the position since 1899, having 
first entered the service as patrolman in 1885. He has shown marked 
capacity to organize the details of the department. By a system of 
scrap-books, thoroughly indexed and intelligently arranged, he fol- 
lows every phase of police life. In one volume is a complete record 
of every member of the department, showing his status, merits and 
demerits. Here on record are excuses offered by men on duty, with 
endorsements of a superior officer. Officers must report every two 
hours by telegraph from patrol boxes to the central station, where a 
record is kept upon a tape. Failure to report within ten minutes of 

1 Contributed by Francis B. Lee, of Trenton. 
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the scheduled time requires an excuse, which is thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Board of Police Commissioners. All of these details 
are kept indexed for immediate reference ; likewise, the volumes 
containing data with reference to property lost, stolen and recovered, 
reports of the city detectives, and complaints and reports relating to 
disorderly houses. The chief keeps upon classified slips a handy 
daily reference to all these subjects, a practical card index for imme- 
diate use. No complaint, however trivial, escapes investigation and 
record. The people of Trenton, without regard to party, have 
observed with satisfaction the improvement of methods due to the 
change to non-partisanship in the administration of the Police De- 
partment. 

Civic Instruction in Secondary Schools.—Attention has twice 
been called in this department to the work of the committee ap- 
pointed by the National Municipal League to inquire as to the extent 
and betterment of instruction in municipal government given in 
institutions of learning in the United States. The committee has 
heretofore confined its inquiries to the curricula of colleges and uni- 
versities. Atits January meeting, Mr. William M. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn Schools, and Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, of 
the Course in Commerce, in the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
were requested to join the Committee and to devise methods of 
reaching the secondary schools. 

A similar movement has been begun by the Massachusetts Federal 
tion of Women’s Clubs for the special purpose of extending instruc- 
tion in civics in the secondary schools. The Civil Service Reform 
Commitee of the Federation has issued a circular urging the study of 
civics or theories of good citizenship in the grammar, high and nor- 
mal schools of Massachusetts and the United States. The circular 
reads in part as follows: 

‘* We believe that neglect of this teaching of civic virtue has pro- 
duced many of the corrupting conditions in public life from which 
our people, in so many places, are struggling to rid themselves. We 
have not taught our young people that they owe service and devotion 
to the state, which they cannot withhold without selfishness and dis- 
honor, especially if they owe to their state their education and train- 
ing. We do not think any citizen can fail to be moved by the great 
stirring to fuller life of our Republic. The questions all seem so 
much larger and more vital, demanding in their treatment knowledge 
and faithfulness of purpose. In themselves these questions are 
an educating influence, and it seems natural and fitting that we 
should take a preliminary step, and give some special form of train- 
ing to the boys and girls into whose hands, in a few years, these 
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great moral responsibilities are to be given. As regards many things 
that are taught in our schools, one may hesitate and doubt; but 
surely in this thing we all agree, that we must give some form of 
instruction that will raise the standard of citizenship. 

‘*Some of the older ones among us are impressed with the small 
amount of teaching which is a part of family life, and with the fact 
that the child’s intellectual and moral growth is more and more di- 
rected by its teachers. And this not only among the poorer people, 
where the struggle for daily bread is a large part of life, but among 
the well-to-do classes, where there is leisure for family life. As the 
greater number of teachers in our public schools are women, it seems 
fitting that a special appeal should be made to the Federations and 
Clubs, that they insist that our schools shall embody in their course 
of study, instruction which shall send the boy and girl out into life 
devoted to national and civic ideals of uprightness and honesty.’’ 

Ontario.— Municipal Government.' Municipal government in 
Ontario is the development of a century. From the settlement of the 
province, then known as Upper Canada, by the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, after the Revolutionary war until 1841, local affairs, in the rural 
districts at any rate, were almost wholly in the hands of the courts of 
quarter sessions composed of magistrates, sometimes as many as thirty, 
appointed for life by the crown. The province was first divided into 
four districts with a court to each, but these were subsequently subdi- 
vided intotwenty. The germ of the present democratic system of local 
government is to be found in a statute of 1793 enabling any two magis- 
trates to authorize the constable of any “parish, township, reputed 
township or place”? to assemble on the first Monday in January the 
householders to select a clerk, two assessors, a collector of taxes, and 
_ a number of overseers of highways, fence viewers, a pound keeper and 
two town wardens. One warden was to be appointed by the Anglican 
minister if there was one. As towns and market-places grew up the 
powers of the general court of quarter sessions regarding purely local 
affairs gradually passed into the hands of boards of police, but in the 
rural districts the courts held sway until 1841 when the inhabitants of 
each district were constituted a municipal corporation. For many 


_-years prior to this there had been much murmuring against the often 


unjust administration of the Sessions, but municipal local government 
_ once established it went on growing until now the Municipal Act 
fills a large volume, and constitutes of itself an important branch of 
law. The original four districts are now represented by about 700 
municipalities. 
The complaint of the rural sections came to be too much represen- 
Contributed by Mr. Walter Armstrong, Toronto, 
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tation; the county councils, composed of the reeves and deputy reeves 
of townships, became too large and unwieldy, and a few years ago 
relief was sought in an act reducing the number of county councillors 
by more than half and providing for their election every two years by 
districts. This reform has proved very beneficial. 

The government of Toronto illustrates the farthest advance made in 
urban municipal administration. The city is divided into six wards, 
each of which elects annually four aldermen who, with the mayor 
elected annually by the city at large, compose the council. At their 
first meeting they elect four controllers, who with the mayor form the 
board of control, which exercises the executive functions of the gov- 
ernment. There are five standing committees of council—works, 
property, parks, fire and light. They meet fortnightly, and their 
reports are supervised by the board of control prior to their submission 
to council. There is now a proposal before council for the election of 
the controllers by the city at large and the reduction of the number 
of aldermen to three from each ward. 

School affairs are managed by a board of twenty-four trustees, 
elected by wards for two years, half of them retiring each year. They 
send their estimates to the city council, and the half-million dollars 
expended by them is raised along with the city’s tax levy. So it is 
with the police commissioners, the high school board and the public 
library board. The board of police commissioners, which has entire 
control of the police force, is made up of the police magistrate, the 
mayor and the county judge. The high school board is appointed by 
council and the public school board and the public library board and 
the technical school board by the council, and other representative 
bodies, such as the board of trade and trades and labor council. 
’ Toronto has a population of 220,000, and its financial operations 
amount to over six million dollars annually. The city controls its 
own water supply and is fighting now for the control of the gas supply. 
Permanent works, such as pavements, sewers and sidewalks, are done 
on the local improvement system. The local improvement debt is 
now $3,600,000, and the net general indebtedness $12,883,000. 
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Il. PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 


Secretaryship of the National Conference.—Mr. Joseph Byers, 
secretary of the Ohio Board of State Charities, has succeeded Mr, 
Homer Folks as secretary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, the latter, who assumed the duties of this office on 
October 1, as announced in the ANNALS for November, rgor, having 
since been appointed Commissioner of Public Charities in New York 
City. Mr. Byers has occupied his position in Ohio ten years, and has 
been an active worker in the National Conference. 

Mr. H. H. Hart has been secretary of the National Conference since 
the creaticn of that office in 1894. Referring to the position which he 
now relinquishes in the National Bulletin of Charities and Correction, 
Mr. Hart, after describing the policy of the conference in other re- 
spects, speaks as follows: 

The general secretary has acted as a connecting link between the 
National Conference and the state conferences. He has assisted in 
organizing many of the state conferences, and has thrown the weight 
of his influence in favor of the same policy which has made the 
National Conference a success; namely, simplicity and informality of 
organization; a free platform with few papers and abundant extem- 
poraneous discussion; avoidance of platforms and resolutions, which 
consume time, create controversy, and carry little influence; avoid- 
ance, as a rule, of direct efforts to promote legislation, but the use of 
such efforts in extraordinary cases where there is general agreement that 
legislation is imperatively needed, and the use of the conference as an 
educational force for the creation and crystallization ofa healthy pub- 
lic sentiment. Most of the state conferences have adhered quite stead- 
fastly to these principles, and have grown in interest and value ac- 
cordingly. 

State Conferences.—Several of the state conferences have been 
held since the above mentioned article appeared, and have served to 
illustrate the value of the policy described. The Indiana conference 
held at South Bend, October 15 to 17, the Missouri conference 
held in Columbia, in the buildings of the State University, November 
18 and 19, the New York conference, held in New York City, Novem- 
ber 19 to 22, the Minnesota conference, held in Owatonna, November 
19 to 21, the Michigan conference, held at Ionia, December 1o to 
12, and the New Jersey conference at Trenton, February 19 and 20, 
were in each case of the greatest importance to the local charitable 
and correctional interests concerned. The state conference has one 
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advantage over the National Conference, in that the discussions may 
be more directly fruitful, because the different members have in mind 
the same conditions, and may join issue with a clearer understanding 
of the precise evils to be remedied and the particular reforms which 
are of the greatest immediate interest. 

Cuban Conference.—The first Cuban Conference of Charities and 
Correction will be held in Havana, March 19 to 22. Several Ameri- 
can delegates are expected to be present. 

Social Workers in [Municipal Office.—Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
president of the New York Charity Organization Society, and Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller, assistant secretary of the same society, have been 
appointed respectively Commissioner and First Deputy Commissioner 
of tenement houses in New York City ; Mr. Thomas W. Hynes, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Council of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, as 
Commissioner of Correction; Mr. James B. Reynolds, head worker in 
the University Settlement, as secretary to the mayor; and there are 
several other appointments from the ranks of social workers in 
Mayor Low’s official family. 

San Francisco Directory.—A new Charities Directory of San 
Francisco has been published, compiled by Mary Roberts Smith, 
Ph.D., associate professor of sociology, Stanford University, and Cora 
Bell Kimball. The first similar directory was published in 1894, and 
is, of course, now out of date, so that the labor involved in the present 
compilation is practically as great as if it were an entirely new under- 
taking. 

This publication is an instance of co-operation, the printing being 
done at the city’s expense, the Associated Charities having contributed 
the use of an office, a considerable amount of information'and of cler- 
ical assistance, the Merchants’ Association paying for the necessary 
typewriting, postage and stationery, and the oversight of the work, 
as has been indicated, having been undertaken by a member of the 
faculty of Stanford University. 

A New State Board.—The last Nebraska Legislature enacted a law 
creating a State Board of Charities and Correction. As the constitu- 
tion does not provide for any additional executive officers, it is neces- 
sary that some of the present state officers should constitute this board, 
and the law provides that the Governor, Land Commissioner and 
Secretary of State shall be the members. 

Decrease of Crime in England.—lIf the statistics of prison popu- 
lation, showing a decrease both absolutely and in proportion to the 
population outside, be taken as a satisfactory evidence of decrease in 
crime, then England continues to keep up the good record which she 
has shown in this direction for more than twenty years. The prison 
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population has shown various fluctuations since 1877, when the daily 
average number imprisoned reached nearly twenty thousand. There 
was a steady decline in the daily average from 1877 to 1892, when it 
reached 12,663. Since that time the daily average population has 
fluctuated from 13,000 to 14,739. When we take the whole number 
of persons committed to prison in England and Wales since 1885 we 
find that the number of prisoners committed on indictment has de- 
creased 28.8 per cent absolutely and 41.8 per cent relatively to popu- 
lation, and that the number of those committed summarily has de- 
creased 5 per cent absolutely and 22.5 percent relatively to popula- 
tion. It will thus be seen that the decrease in summary commit- 
ments has been much smaller than on indictment, indicating that the 
decrease has been in the direction of more serious offenses. This con- 
clusion is borne out by the number of sentences to penal servitude. 
The decrease has been great and progressive. During the five years 
ended December 31, 1859, the yearly average number of persons sen- 
tenced on indictment to penal servitude was 2,589, being 13.4 per cent. 
of the number of persons sentenced per one hundred thousand of 
population. The population of England and Wales was then 19,257,- 
ooo, Taking the year ended December 31, 1900, the number sen- 
tenced to penal servitude was 748, the estimated population 32,254,- 
667, the number of persons sentenced per one hundred thousand of 
population 2.3. 

Mentally Defective Prisoners.—The English Prison Commission- 
ers have been giving close attention to the question of the weak- 
minded prisoners in the local prisons. It is proposed to submit them 
to special treatment, when from imbecility of mind they are unfit for 
penal discipline or for the same discipline as other prisoners. But 
the question will arise why feeble-minded offenders should be sent to 
prison at all; why they should not receive the same consideration that 
is now accorded to insane prisoners? A few years ago, on a visit to 
the Ohio State Institution for the Feeble-minded, at Columbus, Mr. 
Samuel J. Barrows, secretary of the New York Prison Association, 
found a man who had figured in all three divisions, the depen- 
dent, defective and delinquent. He had begged and been classed as 
a pauper; he had stolen and been punished as a thief, and finally he 
had been sent to the Institution for the Feeble-minded, where he be- 
longed in the beginning, and where he was earning the cost of his liv- 
ing by driving a team. There are many such offenders, who are 
mentally defective and who need not the regime of a prison, but an 
institution for the feeble-minded. 

The National Prison Congress.—The annual session of the 
National Prison Association convened in Kansas City on November 
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9, 1901, and remained in session for four days. The president of the 
association, Mr. Joseph F. Scott, superintendent of the Concord Re- 
formatory, Mass., in his address, gave a comprehensive review of the 
progress of penology in the United States. Mr. Scott regards the 
reformatory prison for adults as the most distinctively American pro- 
ject of the past century in prison reform. Among other events of im- 
portance are the establishment of separate prisons for women, the 
adoption of the ‘‘ good time” and parole laws, the inauguration of the 
probation system for dealing with offenders outside prisons, the adop- 
tion of the Bertillon system of measurements for the identification of 
criminals, and the separation of the criminal insane. 

At the meeting of the Wardens’ Association, which is of special in- 
terest because it is made up of men who view the subject from the in- 
side, the annual address of the president, the Hon. Otis Fuller, gen- 
eral superintendent of the State Reformatory, Ionia, Mich., awakened 
much interest by the earnestness with which it condemned politics in 
prison administration, the fee system and enforced idleness of pris- 
oners. 

A new development of the congress is the organization of an asso- 
ciation of prison physicians, who will hold sectional meetings such as 
are held by the Wardens’ Association and the Chaplains’ Association. 

A committee of three, with Mr. Samuel J. Barrows as chairman, was 
appointed to urge upon Congress the adoption of a general parole law 
for United States prisoners, whether confined in federal institutions 
or in prisons and penitentiaries in the various states; and also the 
adoption of an indeterminate sentence law for United States prisoners 
committed to institutions, whether state or federal, in which a reforma- 
tory and graded system prevails. 

Juvenile Courts.—The movement for the establishment of juvenile 
courts in which youthful offenders shall be entirely apart from adult 
criminals, is making rapid progress, and in many places, where a 
separate court has not yet been created by specific statutes, there is a 
disposition to separate the examination of children charged with 
criminal offences, from the consideration of other charges. In New 
York City, the Charter provided for the opening of a Children’s 
Court, on January 1, 1902. In Baltimore and Cleveland, legislation is 
pending for a similar court. In Washington, pending action by Con- 
gress, it has been announced that one of the city judges will adjourn 
his court at two o’clock in the afternoon, and convene the juvenile court 
in its place, with a separate docket, and with closed doors. The Po- 
lice Department is to report to the Board of Children’s Guardians 
each morning at nine o’clock the names and addresses of all the juve- 
nile offenders arrested in the city. This will give eppeeny for a 
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representative of the board to investigate the case before the hour set 
for the trial of the offender and will enable an officer of the board to 
be present at the trial of each boy and girl, who will be in position to 
present facts that have escaped the police officer making the arrest, 

Child-Labor in Illinois and Other States.—According to the an- 
nual report of the State Factory Commission of Illinois, the employ- 
ment of child-labor in Illinois has increased 39 per cent in the 
last year. In 1900 the inspectors found 14,256 children at work in 
the factories, and in rg01 the number had grown to 19,839, an increase 
of 5,583. During that time the increase in manufacture wasonly 9 
per cent. The gain in the total employed was 12 per cent or less 
than a third of the increase in child-labor. There were 369,894 men at 
work in Igor, a gain of 33,046, and 94,529 women, an increase of 
12,951. Of all the labor found in the factories of the state the per- 
centage of children was 4.1 per cent last year and 3.3 per cent the 
year before. The total number of convictions on account of disobedi- 
ence of the child-labor law was 725. 

The last report of the Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that a 
large number of children, some as young as ten years of age, are em- 
ployed in the factories. The law now prohibits the employment of 
children under a certain age in coal-mines, but takes no account of 
child-labor in factories. Governor Shaw, in his farewell message to 
the legislature, recommended that there should be statutory limita- 
tion, and that the bureau of labor ‘‘should be clothed with a wise 
oversight, ample discretion, and plenary powers.”’ 

Some interesting facts with regard to the employment of children 
are coming to light in the Census Bulletins now being issued. Bulle- 
tin 99, relating to the manufacture of paper and wood-pulp in the 
United States, shows that while the average number of wage-earners 
in this industry has increased from 31,050 in 18go to 49,646 in 1900 (59.9 
per cent), the number of men employed has increased from 24,015 
to 41,557 (73 per cent), the number of women from 6,767 to 7,930 (17 
per cent), and the number of children under sixteen years of age so 
employed hasedecreased from 268 to 169 (36.9 per cent). The number 
of children employed in this industry has steadily decreased since 
1870, being 836 in 1870, 666 in 1880, 268 in 18go, and 169 in 1900. The 
average number of wage-earners employed in all sorts of manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries in the State of Rhode Island shows an 
increase of 19 per cent from 1890 to rgoo, the increase among the men, 
however, being 29.8 per cent, among the women, 5.4 per cent, while 
among the children under sixteen years of age there was a decrease of 
13.5 percent. The number of children under sixteen years of age 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries in Rhode 
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Island was 5,861 in 1870, 7,548 in 1880, 5,825 in 1890, and 5,036 in 
1900. 

Institute for [ledical Research.—The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research has published a report, the first fruits of the inves- 
tigations upon which nineteen special students are now engaged. The 
present inquiry is into the character of the milk supply of New York 
City. The report shows that the belief that much of the high infant 
mortality of the city during the summer is attributable to the quality 
of the mlik supplied in tenement houses is well founded. 

The Nurses’ Congress.—The third International Congress of 
Nurses, which met at Buffalo, September 16 to 21, Ig0I1, was a suc- 
cessful meeting and well attended. It has been said that the meeting 
of the first congress at Chicago, in 1893, marked the beginning of 
the movement for the higher education in training of professional 
nurses, and it is confidently expected that the recent meeting will 
result in a further recognition of the professional status of the nurse, 
and in the opening of new channels for her usefulness. 

Free Lodgings in Chicago.—A municipal lodging-house has been 
opened in Chicago as the result of an arrangement between the City 
Homes Association and the Police Department. The association, 
by the contributions of interested citizens, raised a fund of about 
$5,000, which has been employed in equipping a house and paying 
rent until May 1, 1902. This was done on the promise that the city 
would assume the cost of operation during the winter. The lodging- 
house occupies a four-story building, and contains new single iron 
beds to accommodate 225 men. Lodgers are required to register, to 
give a concise account of themselves with a statement of occupation, 
where and when last employed, with references. They are given 
supper and breakfast of bread and coffee, but no dinner is served, 
and they are not allowed to remain at the lodging-house during the 
day. The men’s statements are investigated as far as practicable, and 
the man who convinces the management that he is honestly endeavor- 
ing to secure employment may remain at the lodging-house four 
nights, after which he cannot be admitted again for a month. An 
employment bureau will be conducted at the lodging-house. 

The Associated Charities of Boston has made a special report on 
the subject of “‘ Deserted Wives and Their Deserting Husbands.” The 
report embodies the result of a study of 234 families well known to 
the society during the past year. About one in ten of the new families 
brought to the notice of the society is that of a deserted wife ; most 
of these are burdened with young children. For the statistics of 
nationality, occupation, earnings, ages, etc., we must refer students 
of this subject to the original pamphlet. 
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The discussion of causes leads the society to the conclusion that a 
self-indulgent habit is at the bottom of most desertions, and that the 
means of prevention lie in education, not only by church and school, 
but in all social relations. 

Whichever of the six methods following seems best, “interim 
relief,’’ while we are reaching a definite conclusion, is often necessary, 
The character of the man, how long he has been gone, how many 
times a deserter, and the likelihood of his return, have carefully to be 
taken into account, and especially the character of the woman — 
not only her goodness, but her intelligence and force, her health and 
her skill, her capacity to serve as both father and mother—and the 
ability of relatives to give money or care forthechildren. Concerning 
remedies, the report says : 

1. The first remedy to be considered is that of a reconciliation ; 
and this can be sought in only a small proportion of the cases, because 
the husband’s whereabouts cannot be learned or his character is so 
bad that his going is a good riddance. Sometimes, where the breach 
between the man and the wife cannot be healed, it is possible to 
persuade the man to send money toward support ; but only 47 of the 
234 we have been considering are known to have sent money home, 

2. The second remedy considered is helping the family, by pro- 
viding training or opportunity, to earn se//-support in their own home 
without the man’s help. The woman who can command independ- 
ence and reasonable comfort for her children is more likely to deal 
justly by herself and them in her relations with her husband, than if 
the few dollars he may give his family are needed for food or rent. 
Securing help from relatives may be considered as a part of this sec- 
ond remedy. 

3. Caring for some of the children by charity, in order that the 
vesl of the family may become self-supporting. In some districts 
this plan is reported as not always successful, but useful in enough 
instances to make it worth while to keepon trying it in suitable cases, 
The moral effect on both wife and husband has been good. The 
agencies for children are more likely to see the dangers in this plan 
than we, since women who put their children in homes too readily 
without trying to support them usually go directly to such agencies 
rather than to us. When a woman puts her children ‘‘ tempora- 
tily *’ into one home and then another, with short intervals between, 
the children have no steady bringing up or regular schooling ; and 
some women will put the children into homes while they need her 
to work for them, and take them out only when the children can 
work for her. Although such mothers are few in comparison with 
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- the whole number, we must be on our guard against them for the 
_ gake of their children. 

4. The fourth method is to help the woman to secure legal separa- 
tion, not divorce. Out of the total number of 234, legal separation 
was made the condition of our society’s securing reliefto keep the 
home together in only 8 cases, and these were scattered in four 
different districts. By legal separation we mean a decree of the Pro- 
bate Court, giving the wife the custody of her children, protection 
for her person, and an allowance of the man’s earnings ; but such a 
separation does not allow remarriage, and meets many of the objec- 
tions to divorce. It makes the woman practically a widow with 
children, if she has strength of character to hold to her decision and 
not take the man back. To make sure that she is really in earnest, it 
is often suggested that she make her own application for help in get- 
ting such a separation ; for, having done so, she is more likely to 
stand by it. 

Indeed, in most cases we refrain from advising legal separation, 
even when we think it wise, but put the facts plainly before the wo- 
man, tell her what advantage legal separation secures and let her de- 
cide for herself. Wives often do not realize what it is possible for 
them to do, and the men impose their own views upon their wives’ 
ignorance. These women need intelligent advisers, and much pa- 
tient counsel is necessary to help them understand that there is any 
other way open than to suffer and bear children toa husband they 
have ceased to respect. 

Legal separation is rarely secured, unless both the woman and her 
friends are convinced that it is needed for the protection of wife and 
children. Even then the plan sometimes miscarries. In a neighbor- 
ing city it is reported that in two instances the woman has been on 
the point of securing this protection, when others who were trying to 
reform the man urged reconciliation. Temporary reconciliation was 
secured ; but in at least one of these cases the result for the children 
has been bad, and more children have been born to an unfit father. 

5. When both parents are unfit, the neglect law [of Massachusetts] 
makes it possible to remove the children to proper care. 

6. In the cases where legal separation is secured, and in those 
where desertion is of long standing —if the wife is capable of serving 
as both father and mother —the case may be treated as if the woman 
were a widow, and continuous aid in the home procured, if necessary. 

The responsibility of intervening with relief to keep together the 
family, already broken by the man’s desertion, is considered a very 
grave one, and not to be undertaken without careful thought of the 


consequences, nates women who are very loth to break up their _ 
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home realize the justice of this position. The District 7 report this 
year gives two reasons for adopting the principle that the home should 
not be kept together dy relief— “‘ first, because it is a bad example 
to other men to see charity assume the responsibility belonging to a 
husband and father ; and, second, because the wife may be secretly 
receiving money from her husband, as well as relief given by associa- 
tions.”” A third reason may be added: the husband himself is 
encouraged to leave whenever he will, since he finds on his return he 
can step at once into his old place in the home ; and also a fourth 
reason, that the woman who receives her husband again and again 
after desertion is weakened in character, often acquires bad habits, 
and gradually sinks to his level. But in District 7, as in all others, 
_ whatever the general principle may be, there is no rule; and each 
_ case is considered on its own merits, keeping in mind the results in 
future years, the effect on family life and on the lives of families of 
which the children of these deserting husbands will be fathers or 
mothers. 

For prevention, education in wholesome pleasures and in habits of 
unselfishness, For the deserting husband and father, the certainty 
that he will be sought out, whether in this state or elsewhere, and 
required to support his wife and children, and this not for a short 
time, but permanently. For the deserted family, all the help that 
ingenuity can devise toward making them self-supporting and self- 
respecting, whether independence may be reached in a few weeks or 
not until many years have passed. To these ends, for the benefit of 
the neglectful man, of his family, and of the community, all social 
forces, including that of charity, may well bend their energies. 
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om WIL INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 

A Strike and its Settlement.'—The Standish Worsted Co., of 
Plymouth, Mass., are makers of high-grade cloth for men’s wear, and 
employ 60 weavers. 

Without any notice whatever, the company commenced to deduct 3 
mills per yard for three-shuttle work, although before this date the min- 
imum price for any shuttle under four was the four-shuttle price, and 
any over four were paid for at the rate of 3 mills per shuttle. Among 
the work which the company propose to run with 3 shuttles, are the 
jobs which were previously worked with 5 shuttles. This meant a 
cut down of six mills per yard, and as a weaver can turn out about 
150 yards per week on this class of work, it was an immediate loss 
of ninety cents per week. In regard to the weavers’ demand for an 
increase of pay for white work, they had long felt that the difference 
in the price of white from fancy is too great, white being paid one 
and a half cents per yard less than fancy. Hence their demand 
for more pay for white work. 

On August 30, during the dinner hour, a meeting of weavers was 
held, and a committee of three was appointed to wait on the superin- 
tendent of the company, state the weavers’ grievance and ask for an 
adjustment. It was agreed that if the committee failed to obtain sat- 
isfaction, all weavers should cease work at once. The weavers returned 
to work at the usual time, and upon the arrival of the superintend- 
ent the committee interviewed him. He refused to talk with them or 
any other committee representing the weavers, claiming that he hired 
them individually, and that he would only treat with them in the 
same way. 

The committee retired and the weavers at once ceased work. The 
sudden stoppage brought out the superintendent from the office. He 
inquired the cause of the trouble, and was informed that the weavers 
were unwilling to work for the reduced rate of pay. His answer was 
that any weaver who left the room might consider himself discharged. 
Without further discussion, the weavers then left the premises. 
Another meeting was then held, and the weavers, having no organi- 
zation, proceeded to arrange some program for the conduct of the 


1 This account is inserted because it gives a description of the actual method of 
strike settlement, written by one of those immediately concerned. The occur- 
rences narrated are in no way remarkable in themselves, but they show the give 
and take of laborers and employers in a more concrete way than is ordinarily met 
with in labor literature. The author, Mr. John Beever, is a weaver employed in 
the mill which was the scene of the controversy. The narrative is given in his 
own language.—Ep. 
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strike. At this meeting, the advisability of demanding more pay for 
white work was considered, and it was decided to ask for a rise of one 
cent per yard on white work. Following this, another attempt was 
made by the committee to discuss the situation with the superin- f 
tendent, but without success. The situation remained practically un- 
changed until Friday, September 6. On that day the company sent 
out to each weaver the following letter: 


‘*PLyMouTH, Mass., Sept. 6, rgor. 
“Mr. J. BEEVER, Plymouth. 

“DEAR StR: We are in want of weavers, and as you discharged 
yourself August 30, when you left the mill, we will be obliged to 
fill your place, and unless you decide to go to work Sept. 9, we shall 
need the tenement for other families. 

** Yours truly, 
“THE STANDISH WORSTED Co., 
, President.’ 


The letter sent to those weavers who were not tenants of company 
houses was differently worded, but the substance was the same. The 
superintendent had also talked with various weavers, and made the 
following propositions: (1) That he would pay a four-shuttle price for 
everything. (2) That he would pay the 3 mills extra for shuttles 
over four, but deduct 3 mills for each shuttle under four. (3) That 
the weavers should leave the matter entirely in his hands, 

The propositions were not considered, the weavers refusing to nego- we: 
tiate excepting through their committee. On September 9, Mr. % 
Chas. D. Palmer and Mr. Richard P. Barry, of the State Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation, were present at a meeting of weavers. They 
informed us that it was their business to endeavor to bring masters and 
workmen into communication with each other so that a settlement 
might be reached, and they recommended that the weavers elect a 
most conservative committee for the purpose of conciliation. After 
they had retired, the question of appointing this committee was thor- 
oughly discussed, and the old committee was eventually discharged 
and a new one elected. A motion to grant this committee discre- 
tionary power was negatived, but they were empowered to make a 
concession of one-half cent per yard on the demand for white work. 
This committee, after acquainting them with the main points of the 
issue, then accompanied the state officials to the offices of the com- 
pany. The superintendent was at first unwilling to meet the com- 
mittee on the ground that no committee could properly represent the 
masters’ position to the men, but finally agreed to a conference. 
The weavers’ committee presented a price list embodying their an 
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demands, which were in substance the same price list which had — 
been in force prior to the dispute, with the addition of one cent — 
per yard on white work. In the discussion which followed, the _ 
superintendent produced the price list which had been hung in the ‘ 
weave room ever since his connection with the mill, and showed 
that no provision was made on that list for the payment of anything 
extra for more than four shuttles. The superintendent claimed the 
right to deduct 3 mills for each shuttle less than four if he were ex- 
pected to pay extra for each one over 4. On the face of it, this conten- 
tion seemed reasonable. The writer, however, w& able to produce a 
pocket memoranda with the record of his work and the price paid for art 
a term of years, from which he proved that the four-shuttle price had a 
been considered a minimum price, and 3 mills per yard had been | 
added for each extra shuttle. The superintendent at once admitted the ik 
men’s contention, and the discussion turned to the demand for white rs 
work. The superintendent stated that he was surprised at this de- 
mand, as he had not the least idea until after the strike commenced 
that there was any dissatisfaction with the present rate of pay. He 
appealed to the committee to state if it were not possible to earn 
good wages on that class of work. The committee could only reply 
that there were some instances where it was hard to earn a good ~ 
wage, and also quoted one or two cases of mills that paid a higher — 
price for white work. After a long discussion, the superintendent and 
the members of the State Board of Arbitration retired for a private con- 
sultation. On their return, the members of the State Board recom- ; 
mended to the committee that they abandon their demands on white 
work and make asettlement. This recommendation was accepted, | 
and the committee conceded the half cent per yard, which was all they 
had power todo. The deadlock, however, continued. The superin- 
tendent contended that it was absolutely impossible to pay more for 
white work. The weavers’ committee then left the mill and reported 
to a meeting of the weavers. This meeting proved to be quite stormy. 
Some insisted that the full demands should be granted, while others 
wanted to ask for an increase of 10 per cent on all kinds of work. 
Eventually a motion for a 10 per cent advance all round was carried. _ 
This placed the committee in a most unfortunate position. The _ 
ground already gained was practically thrown away and a new issue 
brought forward. The committee protested and asked for discretion- _ 
ary power. This was ultimately granted, and the committee returned _ 

_ the offices of the company. We presented the new demand of the — 

ss - weavers, but the effort was foredoomed to failure, as we had no sub- 

a: stantial argument to support it. A special effort was made to secure — 


some advance for white work, but the only thing that the manage- 
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ment was willing to do in this direction was to try to increase the pro- 
duction on this class of work. A settlement was finally effected, the 
weavers getting what they struck for, that is, no deduction for three- 
shuttle work and increased pay for extra shuttles, and abandoning 
their claim for more pay on white work. Work was resumed on 
Tuesday, September to, the strike having lasted eight days. 

Some Features of Department Store Management .—John Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store consists of some 76 departments. At the 
head of each is a puyer, with whom rests the responsibility of keep- 
ing up the stock. He isas entirely independent in hisown department 
as an individual owning a single store; he may buy his goods any- 
where, pay whatever price he wishes, and also fix selling prices, 
These heads of departments receive in some instances as much as 
$10,000 a year. They make trips abroad once or twice, and some- 
times three times a year, study the market conditions, and buy 
accordingly. Although no restriction is placed upon them, a record 
of the sales of every department is kept and the head is notified 
from time to time if his department is running behind or is over- 
stocked. 

The heads of the departments each day send to the advertising 
department a list of the things they wish to be advertised. The 
advertising department then makes an investigation to see whether 
the goods are as the buyers represent them. If such is the case the 
buyer is given a certain amount of space in the advertising page for 
the next day. During certain seasons of the year, special depart- 
ments have preference in advertising. During July, for example, a 
specialty is made of household furniture ; during the summer months 
sporting goods; and at Christmas time toys, and other gift material. 

The details of selling are as follows: Whena sale is made for 
cash, the salesman makes out a slip in his salesbook giving his number 
and the amount of the purchase. The stub of the slip he keeps for 
his own reference, the top of the slip goes to the accounting depart- 
ment, and the tail of the slip with the address acts as a certificate to 
the delivery department that it is ‘‘O K.”’ A duplicate is enclosed 
with the package on which is printed the store’s guarantee to the 
customer. In a credit sale, the system is somewhat different. After 
the purchaser has obtained a certain amount of credit on the books, 
say $40.00 a month, every purchase made is debited against this. 
When he makes a purchase, a slip is made out in the usual manner but 
with the customer’s name and address added. This slip is sent to the 
accounting department where tle clerk looks up the account tosee 
if the credit extends to that amount. If so, he ‘‘O.K.’s” the slip, 
_ and pastes it on the goods which are then ready for delivery. If 
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_ the buyer finds that the goods, when delivered, are unsatisfactory, and 
_ wishes to exchange them within a limited time he can bring them 
back to the exchange clerk who makes out an exchange slip. This 
slip entitles the buyer either to the cash or to an equal value of —_ ee 2 
deliverable at any time. 
, The course of goods through the store isas follows: They are 
_ received by the shipper’s receiving clerk from the manufacturers, eG 
by him unpacked and sent to the store-room of the various depart- 
ments. Here the buyer’s assistant labels them with their prices, 
‘ f They are next taken by the stock-boy to the counter where they are pe 
sold. After being sold, they are given to the wrapper who makesa ~~ 
bundle of them, pastes on the ‘‘O.K.”’ slip and sends the pack- 
7 3 age to the delivery department. Here they are placed in various bins, 
_ each bin representing certain districts of the city. They next pass 
_ through the hands of the checker who makes a list of the names and 
aye addresses and the wagon to which they are delivered. This is to mie E 
te facilitate the finding of the goods in case of mis-delivery, forthe _ 
driver is held responsible. Mr. Wanamaker employs about 4,500 per- 
sons throughout the year, and at Christmas time 6,500. A record of | 
the progress of the sales people is kept by adding up the amount of | Be 
the sales in each one’s salesbook. In this way the manager can tell fe: 4 
exactly how much each person sells, and makes his promotions accord- 4 
ingly. The sales people are directly responsible to the heads of the 
counters. The heads are responsible to the aisle lieutenants com-— 
monly known as floor-walkers. To these all minor difficulties are 
brought for settlement. The floor-walkers themselves are responsible 
to the general manager who has charge of the entire business. He 
does all the hiring and discharging in all departments, and all ques- 
tions of importance are referred to him. 
_ The bookkeeping system is very simple. The various departments _ 
= debited with the value of the goods they buy and credited with — 
the amount sold. All expenses for advertising, etc., are charged 
proportionately to the various departments, and each is run asa 
separate store, so that at a glance the owner can ascertain which 
departments are making money and which losing, with the per cent — 
of loss and gain in each case, and also the percentage of expenses — 
a required in the handling of the goods. Some goods are more ex- 
pensive to handle than others, and allowance has to be made forthis — 
_in estimating the working expenses in these departments. : 
The average pay of the ordinary salesman or saleswomanis from _ 
$4 to $8 per week, according to the length of the service. Ifthey _ 
have been in the company’s employ for more than six months, they are 
entitled to two weeks vacation on full pay. Besides this, on applica- . 
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tion to the general manager, they are allowed a certain amount of time 


2 _ off during which to attend to their own private affairs. It is Mr. 


Wanamaker’s policy to pay his employees as high wages as possible, 
and their value tothe company is ascertained by the record of the 
sales they make. As this increases their salaries increase. A time 
clock is used to keep a record of their attendance. The working 
day is from eight until 5.30, and each employee is supposed to ring 
in in the morning, and again when he leaves at lunch. The lunch 
hours are from 11 to 12, 12 to 1, I to 2, 2 to 3, so that one-fourth of 
the employees are at lunch at a time. The store is open at night 
only ten days in the year, during the rush at Christmas time. ! 

** Short ’’ Selling.—In a recent issue the Wail Street Journal ex- 
plains the method of selling stocks ‘‘Short on the New York Stock 
Exchange, ’’ a method of speculation which is but little understood 
by the general public. The method is as follows : 

Customer X directs broker A to sell short 100 shares of Union Paci- 
fic at par forhisaccount. Broker B buysthe stock. The rules of the 
stock exchange require the delivery within twenty-four hours of the 
stock sold. X does not have the stock and must therefore borrow it. 
He goes to broker C and borrows from him 100 shares of Union Pacific, 
giving to broker C as security $10,000 incash. This stock is then 
delivered by broker A, who sold it, to broker B the purchaser, and 
B then pays $10,000 therefor. Matters then rest until Union Pacific 
advances or declines. If the stock declines to 95, X may desire to 
close his account. He directs broker A to buy Union Pacific at 95 
from broker D, and to deliver 100 shares to broker C from whom it 
was borrowed. C then returns the $10,000 which he had as security 
from broker A, and $9,500 of this amount goes to broker D, leaving 
$500 less expenses as the profit of X on the transaction. Or, in case 
Union Pacific advances to 105 and X wishes to close his account, he 
must pay the $10,500 for the stock which has been borrowed, and 
therefore suffers aloss of $500 plus expenses. In either case, X is 
required by his broker to deposit with him a sufficient margin to cover 
possible advances in the stock which must be purchased at some 
future time in order to repay the loan. This margin is usually 10 
per cent. It imcreases if the stock falls below the price at which it 
was originally sold, and must be increased if the price of this stock 
rises so far above that point as to endanger the safety of the prin- 
cipal sum advanced by the broker. 

Whiie X is waiting to see what the market is going todo with 
Union Pacific, C, from whom the 100 shares were borrowed, has the 
use of A’s $10,000, and under ordinary conditions pays interest on this 

1 Contributed by Geo. Otis Spencer. 
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money. This interest is called the loaning rate on stock, and is 
usually a little below the current rate for loans on collateral. In case, 
however, the demand to borrow a certain stock is very large, C may 
have the use of A’s $10,000 without paying any interest, and if the 
demand for the stock is still greater, A might have not only to give C 
the $10,000 without interest, but pay C a small premium in addition. 
When the loaning rate of a stock is quoted at 1-32, it means that C 
gets his $10,000 from A without interest and in addition a premium of 
$3.12 a day for each 100 shares which is included in the expenses paid 
by X, who must also pay all dividends that must be declared on the 
stock. C is entitled to these dividends which go to offset under nor- 
mal conditions the interest which he is obliged to pay for the use of 
the money deposited with him as security. 

As a general thing it is very easy to borrow stocks to cover short 
sales for the following reason: A broker who is carrying for a cus- 
tomer 100 shares of Union Pacific at par, would make up the money 
for the purchase by using $1,000 belonging to the customer, $1,000 of 
his own money and then would borrow $8,000 from a bank on the 
security of the roo shares of stock purchased. When this money is 
borrowed from a bank, a broker must put up 20 per cent margin on 
the loan, but if he can lend stocks instead of putting them up as 
collateral, he gets the full value of the stock and does not have to put 
up any of his own money or of his customer’s money to make the 
purchase. On this account, every broker is usually willing to lend 
stock, especially when the demand for stock isso great as to make 
the loan rate on stocks lower than the market rate of interest. In 
this case, the broker makes a profit by charging his customer, for 
whom he has purchased stocks, 5 or 6 per cent interest, while he may 
secure his money through the loaning of the stock purchased without 
any cost whatever. For this reason short selling is ordinarily a safe 
transaction. 

The operation of ‘‘ squeezing”’ shorts is as follows: Brokers who are 
‘bulls’ on a certain stock see a large short interest, that is tosay, they 
see that a large amount of the stock must be borrowed by those who have 
sold short or must be eventually purchased in order to repay the loans. 
In such a case the bull party sometimes persuades holders of the stock 
not to lend it for a day or two and thus compel shorts to cover their 
commitments by purchasing outright. If the ‘‘squeeze ’’ is operated 
on a large scale brokers are notified to return borrowed stock, and 
when they try to borrow elsewhere find little offering. The shorts 
become alarmed and purchase outright, advancing the price of the 
stock and enabling holders to sell at a profit. Such operations, how- 
ever, are comparatively infrequent, and squeezing of shorts on account 
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of inability to borrow stock is no more frequent than squeezes of 
“ longs,’’ or those who have purchased stocks on account of the ina- 
bility of brokers to borrow money at moderate rates. 

The Florists’ Hail Association,'—From a geographical viewpoint, 
the Florists’ Hail Association of America is the most extensive asso- 
ciation engaged in co-operative insurance in this country. 

The florists have succeeded in covering the whole country with a 
co-operative association for mutual insurance against loss of glass by 
hail. Beginning business June 1, 1887, this association has grown to 
1,020 members, distributed throughout the United States and Canada, 
who insure co-operatively 14,541,382 square feet of glass. 

The amount of the policies in force is nearly one million dollars, 
During the year ended July 31, 1901, the losses amounted to $5,329, 
the expenses to $1,481. The general ratio of losses to amount of poli- 
cies is about fifty cents per $100; the expenses, fifteen cents; total, 
sixty-five cents. 

The receipts of the association during the last named year were 
$10,660, and the reserve fund is $8,544. The area of the glass broken 
by hail during the year was 79,392 square feet; from June 1, 1887, to 
August 1, 1901, the number of losses paid was 495, and the number of 
hail storms reported was 668, while during the last year the number of 
losses was eighty-seven and the number of reported hail storms eighty. 

This association is a corporation with the usual officers, and the 
framework of its business organization may be briefly stated. A florist 
becomes a member when he takes out a policy of insurance and pays 
$2 for the first 2,000 square feet of glass and fifty cents for each addi- 
tional thousand. Subsequently he may increase this insurance by 
making the following payments: fifty cents per thousand feet for each 
thousand feet (known as membership fee) and one assessment, similar 
to the one made at the beginning of membership, which is thus provided 
for: ‘‘ Each member of the Florists’ Hail Association of America 
shall pay to the treasurer, when he remits his membership fee, the sum 
of eight cents for every 100 square feet of single-thick glass and six 
cents for every 100 square feet of double-thick glass which he desires 
to insure.” 

In addition to this assessment provided for at the beginning of 
membership, there is an assessment which may be made at the option 
of the directors upon those who have been members of the association 
more than six months prior to date of levy, when the beneficiary fund 
shall have been reduced to 1 per cent of the fixed value of all risks. A 
reserve fund is provided for, constituted of the membership fees, 
which are invested at interest. 

1 Contributed by Mr. George K. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 
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The Florists’ Hail Association of America is a wheel within a co- 
operative association of substantially similar geographical extent, with 
the addition of Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands and Australia—the 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. This 
was organized in 1885 and was incorporated by Congress in 1tgo1. The 
co-operation of its members has had the following results: The reduc- 
tion of the postage rate on plants and seeds; the correction of errors 
in the naming of plants; the obtaining of a lighter express rate on 
plants and bulbs; the work of the legislative committee in safeguard- 
ing the interests of florists during ‘‘ the panic of insect legislation;” 
the adoption of standard flower-pots; the interchange of a vast amount 
of information by means of essays and discussions; the organization 
of the hail insurance association. An annual exhibition is held for 
the display of plants, flowers and the latest and most approved appli- 
ances. ‘The opportunity is given to buy and to sell, to meet old 
friends and to make new ones. It is the forum from which issues the 
views of American floriculture in its best and broadest sense.”’” A 
monthly publication is issued to members with large use to them in 
the dissemination of information and in affording business service. 
This society is co-operating with numerous other societies of florists 
and horticulturists, which still preserve their independent organiza~ __ 
tions, but have formally become affiliated. 
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IV. NOTES ON COLONIES AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. = 


Porto Rico.—The Porto Rican Code Commission has completed its 
report and has presented the same to the legislative assembly. It is 
expected that most of the session of the assembly—which met in the 
early part of January to sit for sixty days—will be taken up with the 
_ discussion of the new laws. Thecommission has prepared a political 
code, a penal code, a code of criminal procedure and a civil code. 
ANNALS readers will probably be most interested in the political 
code, which includes the organization of the central and local gov- 
ernments, election, educational, revenue and highway laws. The civil 
code is based largely upon the existing laws. The penal code is prac- 
tically new and is based upon the codes now used in the United 
States 

The commission was composed of two Americans and one Porto 
Rican. Of the American members, Professor L. S. Rowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a member of the former United States 
Commission to Revise and Compile the Laws of Porto Rico, was the 
chairman; J. M. Keedy, Esq., is a practitioner at the bar of San 
Juan; Senor Juan Hernandez-Lopez, also a member of the former > 
commission, is a prominent native jurist. The commission was for- 
tunate in commanding the respect and enlisting the co-operation of 
the leaders of both political parties in the island. The peculiar diffi- — 5 


culty in the work of the commission lay in the necessity forsuch an 
arrangement of Anglo-Saxon legal standards as should be suitableto _ 
the peculiar traditions and customs of an island which had con- 
tinued for centuries under Spanish domination. or 
To mention but a few of the most striking instances of this dis- 
a Pa crepancy between Porto Rican and American ideas, the jury system — 


fi and the Aadbeas corpus writ were unknown in the island, while the 


spirit of political factionalism was so strong that considerable difi- : 
culty was experienced in establishing an electoral system which should _ 
be susceptible of impartial operation. 7a 
One of the important features of the administrative organization _ 

provided by the new code is a tendency to concentrate power and re- 
sponsibility, wherever possible, in single officials ratherthan in boards. _ 

_ Attention has already been called, in a previous number of the 

_ ANNALS, to the adoption at the first session of the legislature of a law 
providing for an insular director of charities and of Prisons. These 


wae regulation of sanitary affairs, resulting in the transfer of the ‘ 
(326) 
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powers of the Board of Health to an insular director of sanitation. a € * 
insular veterinary surgeon has been proposed for the solution of the i. i 
special problems of cattle raising, this industry being an important a 
source of wealth in the island. ys 

An additional feature of importance in the code is seen in the system © ee 

of local government proposed. To quote from the commentary = 

Commissioner Rowe: 

“Under the Spanish municipal law the island is divided into naar 

seven districts called ‘ municipios,’ but which in nosense correspond 

to the American municipality. The combination of urban and rural _ 
districts prevented the urban centres from developing a distinctive life os 

_ of their own, and compelled the rural districts to contribute towards 

_ the maintenance of an organization from which they derived little or 
m0 benefit. The taxes collected in the rural districts for local pur- 

zi "poses have been used in the towns for distinctively urban services, and Z 
the complaint of the landowner that he has received no return for his th 
Jocal taxes has been universal. It is therefore in the interest of both _ 
the urban and rural districts that for purposes of local government a_ 

_ separation should be made. It is necessary, however, that the form | 
of government be simple and economical, inasmuch as the re- 

_ sources of the municipalities are limited and their credit as yet unde- 
veloped. In the proposed system of local government, the distinc- 
tively urban centres of the present ‘municipios’ are erganized as 

Cities and villages. 

ee “The cities (San Juan, Ponce, Mayagiiez and Arecibo) are organized 
( in much the same way as the smaller municipalities in the United | 
States. An elective mayor, a comparatively small elective council, 
ae the necessary administrative officials. The mayor is made the | 
executive head of the city government, and does not partake in the | 


is concerned. 
‘“‘ The villages are divided into three classes according to population, _ 
with a small local council, of which the village president is the pre- e- 5 
_— diding officer. The services required by these towns will call for buta oe: 
small number of administrative officials, and will enable the govern- 
ment to be carried on at comparatively small cost. As regards the ioe 
ie» districts it must be kept in mind that the most important services am 
Bo. by these districts, namely, the police service, is being per- sail 
formed by the insular government. 
_ “The construction of roads has been, and will for some years to 
he come be, in the main, an insular charge. The highway law (title er, 
=o provides for the construction of local highways through the — 
formation of epee matted districts, and in the chapter relating to aa 
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public health (title V, chapter X), the Insular Director of Sanitation _ 
is given power to group the rural barrios into cemetery districts, and a 
to provide for the establishment of cemeteries in such districts. This _ 
provision will remove one of the most prolific causes of complaint at _ 
the present time, namely, the distance of the urban cemeteries from _ 

_ the rural barrios. 

“‘ Thus all the important local services are provided for without the 
necessity of an elaborate machinery of government, which entails a 
burden heavier than the rural districts are able to bear.’’ 

_ The title dealing with highways touches on one of the fundamental 
problems of Porto Ricandevelopment. The main roads haveall been 
constructed or planned by the insular government; the Commission 
proposes that the local government be empowered to construct local — 
roads in order to develop the secondary system of highways. 

Germany.—Considerable attention has been aroused in recent 
years by the existence of modified forms of slavery in the German 
colonies. An ordinance looking to the gradual emancipation of house | 
servants in German East Africa has recently been approved by the — 
Imperial Chancellor, The ordinance provides that in the future no per- | 
sons shall become enslaved either through voluntary sale of their per- 
sons, by authority of their parents, through debt, or as a punishment. 

All of these forms of slavery have existed up to the present time. 
Persons now in a condition of slavery are allowed to buy their free- 
dom on payment of a sum to be fixed by the administrative authority 
of the district in which they are living. Upon payment of this sum 
a “Freibrief’’ or certificate of manumission is to be given them. 
Slaves are hereafter allowed two days in each week to work for them- 
selves. In case of disputes as to the amount of time so allowed, the _ 
slave is permitted to appeal to the administrative authorities. Mas- ‘ 
ters are required to support their servants in case of sicknessorold 
age, and this obligation will not be avoided by freeing the slave after __ 
he has become unable to work. Slaves may only be transferred from 
one master to another with their consent, which must be given before _ 
an administrative authority. At each transfer such authority is 
required to examine carefully the legitimate character of the transac- Ya" 
tion and to ascertain if a legal relation of slavery actually exists. _ 
Members of the same family may not be separated from each other by 
any such transfer without their consent. Any serious neglect orinjury | 
on the part of a master results in the freedom of the servant. Upon hear- ; 
ing of any such injury or neglect the competent authority is required 
to investigate, even in case no complaint is made by either party. and 
should it be ascertained that the slave, by reason of the owner’s fail- __ 
ure to comply with the law, has a legal claim upen manumission the _ 
> 
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public official is required to grant such manumission without any pay- 
- ment of damages to the owner. 

The ordinance outlined above is deserving of commendation ; it 
shows the desire of the German colonial authorities to abolish the evils 
which have heretofore existed in more than one German possession. 
The action is especially noteworthy on account of the well-known 
scarcity of labor, which has long been a serious drawback to the devel- 
opment of Germany’s African colonies. 

France.—With the first of the present year the budgetary reforms 
which were adopted by the French Parliament are introduced in the 
financial systems of the principal colonies. The most important fea- 
ture of these reforms, and certainly the point of greatest interest to 
Americans, is the adoption of an independent budget for the West 
Indian and other colonies. Heretofore the French colonial system has 
been distinguished from those of other countries by the great depend- 
ence of the colonial finances upon the budget of the metropolis. The 
_ mother country has continually granted large subsidies or subventions, 
not only for military purposes but also for internal improvements and 
for the payment of what should be considered ordinary running 
expenses of the colony. In the future these subventions are to be dis- 
carded and the colonial expenses paid from the colonial receipts. 
Two powerful motives have led to this action; first, the growing 
conviction on the part of Frenchmen that the colonies should be 
allowed to manage their own finances with greater independence, and 
second, the heavy pressure upon the resources of the home coun- 
try caused by military and other expenditures. The necessity for 
economy has long been apparent to the Colonial Ministry, and it is 
estimated that by reducing the colonial grants the equilibrium of the 
home budget can be re-established. It is hoped that this can be done 
without seriously delaying the work of internal improvements which 
France has been carrying on in her African po: 
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